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DEATH OF COLONEL E. D. BAKER, U. 5. SENATOR FORLOREGON, AT TUE BFAD OF THE CALIFORNIA REGIMENT, BATTLE OF BALL'S HEIGHTS, OCTOBER 21,—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST WITH 
GENERAL BANKS'’S COMMAND.—SEE PAGE 389. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S [ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 











Terms for Newspaper and Magazine. 
One Copy of the Newspaper and One of Frank: Leslie’s 
Monthly will be sent for... .......cceeeeeeeees ococccce $ 
In no way can so much interesting pictorial and reading 
utter be obtained for the same money as by a subscription 
t the Newspaper and Magazine. Besides its illustrations, 
e latter contains a greater amount of reading than any 
her magazine in the country, eminently adapted for the 
mily cirele. It aslo contains a splendid Fashion Plate 
onthly, and a complete record of the Fashions, with en- 
‘avings, showing all the novelties in all the articles of 
male dress. 
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Notices of the Press. 


“We consider Leslies Monthly Magazine one of the best ladies’ mag- 
ines published in America. It always has the finest fashion-plate, 
test styles of dress, and everything that can be interesting to the 
iies.”"— Aroostook (Me.) Times. 


| have yet permitted the rebels to close up the principal avenue 
| to the Capitol, the Potomac river. We hear of grand reviews, 
and parades more extensive than have ever yet been wit- 
,hessed on this continent; but he must have strong faith 
| in their efficacy who believes that they can inspire the army 
| With military fervor, or with that confidence which is essen- 
| tial to success, in face of the lethargy and inaction which 
| permits the rebels to cut off Washington from the sea, and 
| in face of the incompetence and military ignorance which 

repeats, in an exaggerated form, the bloody blunders of 
| Big Bethel and Vienna! Winter is close at hand; cold 
| nights and drenching rains are already filling the hospitals 
| and depressing the spirits of the soldiers. ‘The roads of Vir- 
| ginia are fast becoming impassable to the artillery and supply 
| trainsof the army. And yet that great army, which the peo- 
| ple have gathered with so much cost and care on the banks of 


‘ Frank Leslie’s Monthly is one of the best, if not the best of the | the Potomac. still rests idly within sight of the enemy’s 


rials on our exchange table. It is profusely illustrated, and always 
mtains a large number of readable articles. The “ Gazette of Fashion” 
sorporated with it makes it a welcome visitor to the table of the 
lies, "— Wisconsin Daily Tribune, 

‘This magazine is the largest monthly periodical that we reecive, and | 
is of rare excellence. We would advise those who are fond of rich , 
1 amusing stories to send for Frank Lesliv’s Magazine,’—Steuben 
ad.) Republican, 

“ This magazine is got up with great care and taste, and combines all | 


» requisites which can be desired in a magazine.”—Lethel (Me.) | 


urier, 

« The pages of this beautiful magazine are crowded with choice litera- 
ve and miscellaneous reading matter; it is highly embellished with 
shion plates and other engravings. This magazine is among the best 
the world; every lover of literature will read it with interest, and 
weiully every lady should take a copy.”—Corydon (lowa) Democrat, 


Barnum’s American Mruseum. 


| lines, sullen and dispirited, burrowing in gigantic earth- 
| works, or swelling the magnificence of our Republican Court 
| by parades of unparalleled proportions. 

It will no longer do to repel the natural solicitude of the 
people and their anxiety for some decisive movement com- 
mensurate with the means they have placed in the hands of 
the Government, by an arrogation of military profundity on 
the part of those directing affairs. The same common sense 
which applies in all cases, whether on the farm, inthe 
counting-house, the cabinet or the camp, tells us plainly 
enough that a great army cannot advance through Virginia 
during the winter ; and the almanac tells us that winter is 
at hand. Is the army, then, to take up its quarters for the 
season in Washington? If it does so, it will require very 





FENHE attractions of this place are beyond precedent or parallel, 
i embracing, besides all the other Novelties and Wonders, the 
LIVING HIPPOPOTAMUS, 
rom the River Nile, in Egypt, which has been engaged again at an | 
¢cormons expense; and that brilliant drama, DICKENS’S GREAT 
XPECTATIONS, founded on the last and best story of this popular 
thor, Adinission to all as usual, only 25 cts. Children under ten, | 
» cts, 
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NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 9, 1861. 
All Communications, Books for Review, &¢., must be addressed to 
Frank Lesxit, 19 City Hall Square, New York, 


Nation. 


The State of the 
‘ine week has been full of interest. In the West four 
columns of the National forces, under Fremont, Siegel, 


hturgis and Lane, are fast closing around the rebel Price, 
who, in his precipitate retreat, has nearly reached the frontier | 
Arkansas. It seems almost impossible for him to escape. | 
!) south-eastern Missouri the bridge-burning bordes of 
ff. Thompson and Lowe have met with a signal defeat at 
tie hands of Cols. Plummer and Carlin, and are thoroughly 
Cemoralised. In the South the advance columns of Fremont 
have already occupied Springfield, routing the rebels with 

verwhelining eclat. Altogether, it seems probable that a very 

w days will suflice to expel the rebel invaders from the State, 
\ here their long stay has been a standing disgrace to the 
(;overnment and the country. In Kentucky the rebels have 
lost their opportunity. They were prepared to act when 
}.entucky abandoned her false position of neutrality, while 
the Union forces had to be organised. But they failed to 
strike at the opportune moment, and now, so far from being 
:.ble take the offensive, it is doubtful if they can succeed in | 
holdifg their positions. The troops from the Gulf States | 
ive looking anxiously towards the coast, which is now | 
menaced from the sea, and do not cheerfully advance to the 
northward. Nor has the single attempt which they have 
suade at anything beyond a skirmish been attended with 
encouraging results. The attack by Zollicoffer on Camp 
\Vildcat was a signal and depressing failure. In North 
(‘arolina, too, the signs are cheering, and conventions have 
heen held in several of the counties, declaring their unalter- 
ible adhesion to the Union, and repudiating, in emphatic 
Jinguage, the authority and acts of the insurgent Govern- 
juent. 

The week has also witnessed the clearing up, in part at 
!-ast, of the mysteries connected with the rebel attacks on | 
ij anta Rosa Island and the blockading fleet off New Orleans. 
!u the first the insurgents sustained a repulse so severe as 
i» be called a rout, and a loss far beyond any they inflicted. 
Chat the attack should have taken place at all, or being 
jaade, should not have resulted in the complete annihilation 
«f the assailants, seems to have been due to inexcusable 
« arelessness or blind confidence on the part of the National 
‘cet and forces. That the fleet in the Mississippi escaped | 
estruction, appears to have resulted rather from the coward- | 

e of the lying Hollins than from any effort or prevision of | 
ihe fleet itself. The flagship Richmond was absolutely sur- | 
prised by the steam-ram Manassas, which must have been 
badly managed not to have completed her destruction. But 
the most inexplicable circumstance of the whole affair was 
the abandomment of the Vincennes by her captain, ute 
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attempted to blow her up, but unsuccessfully. The match 
!aid to her magazine fortunately went out, and the ship was 

ived to the Navy. Had Captain Handy done his work better, 
he rebels would now be rejoicing over the destruction of 


he vessel, which they would have claimed as their own 
schievement. If that time-honored institution, the military 
(ourt Martial, has not been entirely abolished in the Army | 
aud Navy, we can conceive of no better opportunity for its 
revival than is afforded by the late affair in the Mississippi, 
and especially by the conduct of Captain Handy. ‘“ All’s |} 
well that ends well;” but Providence will not always help | 
those who do not help themselves, 
From this rather cheering review of affairs in the West | 
nnd Souta, we turn with sad hearts and sadder forebodings | 
to the Gigantic Failure at Washington. We do not now refer | 


wholly to the fearful blunder at Edwards’ Ferry, attended as 
t was with more circwmstances of pain and horror than any 
other event of the war, but to the great and disgraceful fact 
that, while we have an Army of 250,000 men in and around the 
Capitol, and a new and poweriul Navy at our command, we | 


| Monroe. 
| gunboats, 28 steam and 4 sailing transports—altogether 50 


little prescience to see that the war will become chronic, 
and, by spring, resolve itself into a simple war of boundaries. 
The loyalists, already depressed and diminishing in num- 
bers through utter hopelessness of National support, in 
Virginia, North Carolina and Tennessee, will by that time 
have been subdued, or at least will have resigned thé@n- 
selves to an apathetic acquiescence in an order of things 


beyond their power to prevent. These are not vague ap- 
prehensions, but results which every man, capable of 


reasoning, knows must cusue, unless a speedy and decisive 
victory is achieved in Virginia, and the rebel army driven 
from that State before the setting in of winter. Caution is 
a great element of military success; but Enterprise is a 


| greater; and we can tell those who direct affairs at Wash- 


ington that distrust and misgivings begin to prevail in the 


| hearts of the people, who have patiently and confidingly 
| waited on their action—distrust, which the closing of the 


Potomac justilics, and misgivings for which the butchery at 


| Edwards’s Ferry, unhappily, gives too much warrant! 


The great Naval Expedition has sailed from Fortress 
It comprises the Wabash, flag-ship, 15 steam 


vessels, under the command of Commodore Dupont. The 
land forces accompanying the expedition numbers about 
30,000 men, under Brigadier-General Thomas W. Sherman, 
who commanded the famous ‘ Sherman Battery” during the 
Mexican War. Two thousand horses are embarked on the 
transports, with siege and fortification materials, and a vast 
quantity of artillery and stores. These transports also 
carry 1,000 of the runaway slaves who have found refuge at 
Fortress Monroe, and who will be employed at wages by 
Government as laborers. These preparations imply not 
only an attack on some part of the Southern coast, but a 
lodgement and occupation. There seems to be every reason 
to believe in the success of the expedition; our only doubt 
arises from the lateness of the season, and the approach of 
winter storms. The expedition should have sailed during 
the quiet nonth of October. 








The Disaster at Edwards’ Ferry. 
A pIsasTer, infinitely more serious in proportion to the 
numbers engaged than that of Bull Run, was suffered by 
the National forces at Edwards’ Ferry, on the Upper Poto- 
mac, on Monday, the 2lst October, The harrowing details 
are given clsewhere—* 970” killed, wounded and missing, 
including two colonels prisoners, and the gallant and chiv- 
alrous Baker dead, is the sad epitome of the results of the 
engagement—an engagement precipitated by no * outside 
pressure of impatient civilians,” nor by any ‘insane cry” 
of ‘‘on to Richmond!” This time military incompetence 
must accept its own responsibilities. The facts of the case 
have not been allowed to come forward in any exaggerated 


form; on the contrary, the omission of any official report of 
the affair, and the careful supervision by the authorities of 


all the despatches relating to it, inspire a fear that we are 
still to learn the full proportions of the calamity. But 
taking the facts as they are admitted, they prove, not that a 
great military blunder has been committed, but a great 
military crime, for which its authors should be held re- 
sponsible through the scrutiny of a Court Martial. The na- 
tion is no longer disposed to accept the apologetic admis- 
sion for the sacrifice of its soldiers and the discredit of its 
name, that ‘some one has blundered!” It is certain that 
the little handful of 1,700 soldiers which crossed the Po- 
tomac did not do so without orders. Who gave those orders? 
That is a question which the people have a right to have 
answered. The order to Col. Baker, which he is said to 
have received with the remark, “It is a terrible mistake, 
but I shall obey it,” it is also said exists, stained with his 
blood, in Washington. Let it be produced, and let the 
people know who it was that sent the gallant Californians 
and the brave Massachusetts men into the ‘jaws of hell?” 
It is stated, without contradiction, that one miserable 
scow, capable of carrying not more than 80 men, and 
two small canoes, were the sole means of transport with 
which a column of the United States army undertook to 
cross a deep and rapid river, in the face of an enemy in force 
on the opposite bank! History furnishes no parallel to such 
insanity, and as we have said already, the ignorance or in- 
competence which directed the attempt without excuse 
or apology, and should be punished as a crime of the first 
magnitude. No amount of praise of the gallantry of the 
slaughtered soldiers, and no extent of official concealment 


is 
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or prevarication, can either deceive the people or prevent 
them from demanding a rigid inquiry into the causes and 
circumstances of this most horrible butchery of our soldiers 
at Edwards’ Ferry—all the more~ horrible, because un- 
necessary, and tending to no result except to spread dis- 
trust in the army and to destroy that confidence which is 
so essential an element of success in all warlike operations. 


Bursting of Rebel Bubbles! 

We have at last authentic accounts of the two great rebel 
victories, over which the whole South has been firing guns 
and uttering jubilations for the past ten days. The famous 
fight near the mouth of the Mississippi, in which the men- 
dacious Hollins declared he sank one National war vessel and 
ran the rest aground and then “peppered them well,” re- 
solves itself into this, «“ simply this, and nothing more”—no 
vessel was sunk at all, and the “ peppering” consisted in a 
single shot received by the Richmond, which did no damage 
and hurt nobody! Hollins was always regarded as the 
greatest liar in the Navy, and his new associations have 
enabled him to excel himself! 

The *‘ victory” of the rebels over Billy Wilson’s men on 
Santa Rosa Island proves to be pretty much of the Hollins 
order. They landed 1,500 strong on the island, before day- 
light on the morning of the 9th of October, and partly sur- 
prised Wilson’s men, numbering less than one-third of their 
number... They succeeded at first in setting fire to some of 
the tents, but were assailed in turn by the Zouaves, assisted 
by three companies of regulars, and driven back to their 
boats in wild disorder, and with heavy loss. The Zouaves 
lost 10 killed, 16 wounded and 9 prisoners, while the rebel 
loss is admitted by themselves to be upwards of 300 in 
killed, wounded and missing! ‘A famous victory !” 





The National Army. 
Ir has been estimated, from reliable data, that the National 
troops now in the field, or on their way to the seat of war, 
number 512,000, as follows: 

















Infantry, Cavalry. Artillery. Total, 
Connecticut .... 4,188 .... TOO eee ene ee 4,288 
Illinois ......... £1,000 8,000 a - 49,000 
Indiana ........ 30,000 2,000 500 . 32,500 
TOWRA. occcceccees 16,100 3,600 — =... 19,700 
Kansas ..---0e0. 4,000 1,000 200 .... 65,200 
Massachusetts.. 29,000 ate 250 2933 
Maine... ..cccceee 8,000 1,200 — 9,2 
Michigan ....... 18,784 5,800 300 2... 24,884 
Minnesota...... 3,000 2.6... — — 8,000 
New York...... 85,000 .... 5,000 500 .... 90,500 
New Jorsey..... 9,000 — —_ 9,000 
New Hampshire 5,000 — 200 5,200 
ONIO .....eeseees 63,000 3,500 600 . 67,100 
Pennsyluania .. 51,000 4,000 800 
Rhode Island... 2,628 — 750 
Vermont,.....+.. 5,000 100 — 
Wisconsin...... 10,000 1,200 1,100 
Total..... 384,700 35,500 5,300 425,500 


In addition to the above, there are the State and Govern- 
ment troops in Kentucky and Missouri, which may be esti- 
mated as follows: 





Government, State, 

MissOUrl 2.20 -scccccccccccee eovcccscccces 10,000 25,000 
Kentucky ..--cceccesceceseves eoecececese 8,000 20,000 
Total. ..cccccccceccccccces seesceees 18,000 45,000 


There are also 5,000 volunteers raised in California, 5,000 
in Maryland, 1,600 in Delaware, and 2,000 in the District of 
Columbia, besides 10,000 regulars, which, added together, 
give the grand aggregate of 512,000 men. We ought soon 
to see some result commensurate to this grand armament. 


The Triumphs of Peace. 
PEACE gained one of its grandest victories on the 25th of October, 
when the telegraph connecting San Francisco with New York was 
completed. ‘The following message from the Mayor of San Francisco 
to the Mayor of New York, was that morning telegraphed from the 
former city: 
* SAN FRANCISCO, October 25. 

“To the Mayor of New York: 

“San Francisco to New York sends greetings, and congratulates her 
on the completion of the enterprise which connects the Pacifie with the 
Atlantic. May the prosperity of both cities be increased thereby, and 
the projectors of this important work meet with honor and reward, 

“HH. F, TESCHEMACHER, 
** Mayor of San Francisco.” 

An unbroken telegraphic line now extends across the continent at 
its broadest part, from Newfoundland to the Pacific. It is the longest 
in the world, traversing 70 degrees of longitude, or about one-fifth of 
the whole circuit of the globe. ‘ At Cape Race the wire begins, and 
continues in an unbroken length down through the British Pro- 
vinces and our own New England States to the commercial emporium 
of the continent, across the Empire State, through the great valleys 
of the Ohio and the Mississippi, and the green prairies of the West, 
over the sterile deserts as well, and through the passes of the great 
mountain range which is the backbone of the continent, along the 
Great Salt Lake basin and down the shining valleys of our Eldorado, 
until it touches the very portals of the Golden Gate. So in the very 
midst of a desolating war, which seemingly absorbs the whole 
strength of the nation, the splendid miracles of her science and her 
enterprise go on, and new cycles of history take their beginning from 
events which are unaffected by her victories or her defeats.” 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY. 


Tue reorganization of the army under General McClellan has been 
thorough and complete. The troops were at first aggregated in divi- 
sions of 16,000 men, each under a Brigadier-General acting as Major- 
General. A further consolidation has now taken place. Five corps 
Carmee have been organized, each corps consisting of three divisions, 
or 48,000 men. Thuseach one of the five commanders of the corps 
will have under him three Major-Generals and twelve Briga 
Each Major-General will have under him four Brigadier- 
Each Brigadier-General will command 
four regiments, of 1,000 men in each. No correct list of the five com- 
manders of corps @armee has yet been published. It may be stated, 
however, that Major-General McDowell and Major-General Blenker will 
certainly be two of them, and that General Heintzelman and General 
Halleck, late of California, will probably be a third and fourth. Generel 
Franklin and General Audrew Porter are also spoken of as likely to 
receive commands. It would appear, therefore, from this outline that 
the army of the Potomac is organized on the basis of 240,000 men, 


Marme 
dier-Generals. 
Generals and sixteen Colonels. 


Covrt MArtTIAL.—Com. Poore, who commanded the Brooklyn off 
New Orleans, when the privateer Sumter escaped from the Mississippi, 
has aske“ a Court of Inquiry to determine what responsibility, if apy, 
rests on “im in the case. We are glad to know that his request has been 
erred Ud that we are to have the facts of the case in an official 
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form. It still remains a mystery why Com. McCauley, who commanded 
at Norfolk when the Navy Yard was destroyed, and to whose pusillani- 
mity or treachery we owe the loss of the Merrimac, has not been brought 
before a Court of Inquiry. Equally so why Patterson, who permitted 
Johnston tejoin Beauregard at Bull Run, has not been held to auswer 
before a Court Martiel. Apropos of Patterson, the Rev. Mr. Smith, 
Chaplain of Colonel Buiterfield’s regiment, which wes under Patterson, 
in a mecting lately held in Utica, boldly charges him with treachery, 
and gives good reasons for regarding him as atraitor. He said that 

“There was but one opinion of Gen. Patterson among the soldicrs of 
his division. That was that he was a traitor. He had heard the Rhode 
Island regiment call him traitor to his faec, and hiss, and groan, and 
hoot him back to his tent. Mr. 8. said that Patterson left his command 
at midnight, and intimated very strongly that if he had remzined much 
longer he would have been in danger of assassination from his own 
men.” : 








McCormick’s Rraver.—The Commissioner of Patents has re- 
fused to extend McCormick’s pat.at for his reaping machines, on the 
following grounds: 

“1st. That the invention is one of great utility aud importance to the 
public, ; ‘ 

2d, That the sums already received by McCormick, and the sums he 
is entitled to recover frem infringements, together amount to an ade- 
quate remuneration.” 





FIRE IN THE REAR—A column of 8,000 men, under Gen. Sum- 
ner, is organizing in California for a movement through Arizona into 
Western Texas. Underthe pressure of the army avalanche now gathered 
on the North, witha powerful flect on the coast, and a column advancing 
from the West, the South must soon begin to realize the power of the 
Government it has defied and attempted to destroy. 
lieve that in a single 
“essively destroyed ; 


RApIpity IN WAR.—Posterity will hardly be 
campaign all Italy was conquered; three armies sue 
more than 59 colors captured; 40,000 Austrians forced to lay down their 
arms; and that all these wonders were achieved by a General (Napoleon) 
only twenty-seven years old, and at the head of a French army of only 
30,000 men.— Boston Transcripl. 





REGICIDE.—It is a singular coincidence that 


attempts should have 
been made, almost simultancously, ou the lives of the King of Prussia and 
the Queen of Greece. Oscar Becker, the student, who attempted to ¢ 
sassinate the former, has been condemned to penal servitude for 20 8, 
aud then to be banished the country. The would-be Greek assassin was 
also a student, aged but 17 years, and supposed to be insane, Beeker, on 
the other hand, avowed a political motive—the further e of German 
unity. 














COMMENTARY ON Mr. Sewanpb’s Fortivicatrion. CIRCULAR 
Mr. Seward’s sensation circular to the Governors of the frontier States 
has not only knocked down securitics from two to four per cent., but has 
called out the following paragraph in the Canadian papers, indicating 
how it is regarded by the Government of Canada: 

“The whole Canadian frontier is to be fortified; and Rear-Adimiral 
Bayfield, who has been engaged in the rvey of the lakes and the 
river St. Lawrence, will, it is said, determine the location of the fortifi- 
cations.” 

Rhetorical Secretaries of State are dear luxuries. 

SocvrTmERN CiviLizAtTion.—The death of General Lyons was evle- 
brated at Moutgomery, Alabama, by the firing of cannon, « display of 
fireworks and a torchlight procession. 
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Tne STatE oF KANAWHA.—It will be remembered that the Con- 
vention of Delegates from 39 counties of Western Virginia, which met 
in Wheeling, in August last, passed an ordinance separating themsclyes 
from Virginia as a new State under the name of Kanawha. ‘This ordin- 
ance was submitted to the people for ratification on the 24th of October, 
and was approved by an overwhelming majority. A Convention is now 
to assemble to form a Constitution, which will also require to be sub- 
mitted to the people, and if accepted by them, then referred to Congress 
for final action. There is no doubt but that the measure will be carried 
through all its stages successfully, and the new State of Kanawha duly 
admitted. Historical Virginia has ceased to exist. 


t 
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PicroriAL History o¥ THE WAR oF 1861.—No. 10 of this mag- 
nificent pictorial work is issued, and No. 1! will be published in a few 
days. These numbers contain reading metter equal to 3,000 octavo pages, 
and contain 350 maps and engravings, some of them of mammoth size, 
illustrating every important battle and incident of the present wer. We 
append one or two notices of the press, which is unanimous in commen- 
dation of this work as nearest complete, and in all respects the most 
magnificent of any now published, See advertisement ou the 15th page : 

“Testimonials from the highest authorities, and the universal voice of 
sho press, place this histor ) it ible \ f 
time, altogether unapproachable in the magnificence of its illustrations, 
and in accuracy, completeness and brilliancy of historical record.”— 
West Chester (Pa.) Record, 

“This is a thorough history of the causes and the progress of the war, 





from its initiation to the present time, derived from documentary evi- | 


dence, Ulustrated by the first artista,of the age, and engraved in the 
hichest style of art. It combines historical details, with the incidents, 
anecdotes and poetry of the war, carefully and judiciously selected, 
together with the most exquisite, graphieand correct illustrations. The 
engravings of each part, numbering over 30, consist of large double and 


single page cuts, portraits and maps of unequalled beauty, and entirely 
! 


authentic.”—St, Albans (Vt.) Democrat, 

A SpECIMEN.—As a specimen of the kind of remarks which the 
silly officiousness of Mr. H. S. Sanford, our “ Minister resident” at 
Brussels, has called out, we extract the following paragraphs from the 
Illustrated London 7imes : 

“Wanted, a General! This is not the first time in the history df the 
world that a nation unused to war has sought for «a commander from 
among a more martial, if less fortunate people. Via 
wants is enthusiasm; and if degrades itself by calling iu foreign sid— 
not the aid of a foreign army, w hich would be derogatory enough, but 
of one foreign man, This does not look like the spirit by which battles 
are won!” 








“ Higu ConsIDERATIONS.”—In reply to certain persons professing 
to be from Maryland, and who appealed to Jeff. Davis to send a force to 
their State to protect the women and children froin “ Federal outrage,” 


Jeff. said that his heart bled for them, but that he was prevented com. | 
plying with their request from “ high considerations of political neces- i 


sity.” It is thought that these “ high considerations” 
in number, and under the command of Gen. McClellan! 





, ‘ : 1 
TuE rebels in Richmond have sent back several hundred bales of 


They really can’t be afraid” 
But if not, why send 


cotton that had been forwarded to that city. 
of its being taken by “‘the cowardly Yankees!” 
it back ¢ 

WHAT WILL THE ARMY Eati—Taking the regulation ration as 
the basis of estimate, it has been computed that the army authorized 
by Congress—500,000 men—will require for one year’s support in the 


way of provisious, 684,000 barrels of pork, 200 pounds each; 1,14 . 
barrels of beef, 200 pounds each ; 5,239,563 bushels of whe computing 
five bushels of wheat to one barrel of flour; 45 ’ bushels of beans. 
Supposing this army to employ but 75.000 horses, these would req 
191,625 tons of hay, and 10,205,2 5 bushels of oats, or their equivalent in 
corn or barley. 

ForEIGN DEMAND For THE LoAN.—The ELrening Posi says: 


“We learn from good authority that certain foreign capitalists hs 
offered Mr. Chase, the Seerctary of the Treasury, to take a &100,000,000 





loan of the United States Government, at per cent interest. It would 
seem that the fulminations of the London 7 have not succeeded in 
frightening anybody, for our credit is as good 2s ever it was abroad, and 
the money holders of London would be glad to see the Secretary accept 


their propositions.” 

What's THE DIFFERENCE ?—Among the 
loyal men lately confiscated by the rebels of Virginia, was an est 
owned by William C. Rives, Jr., of Bost consisting of 800 acres of 
fine land, fully stocked with negroes, live stock «ud implements; and 
another estate, owned by Fraucis Rives, of New York city, conmining | 


property belonging to 
te 
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among the most remarkable works of the | 


* * What the North ' 


are about 200,000 | 


800 acres snd stocked with slaves; also a large estate of 800 acres, be- 
longing to Mr. Sigourney, of New York city, with its negroes and live 
stock. Now it is passing strange that while the confiscation of the lands 
and negroes belonging to'loyal citizens, by the rebels, is perfectly regu- 
lar, the liberation of slaves of the rebels is “ unconstitutional and 
impolitic.” 


WAR NEWS. 
Rebel Vessel destroyed off Charicston. 


THE steamer Flag, on the blockading service off Charleston, on the 
16th inst., ran the ship Thomas Watson ashore, while she was attempt- 
ing to run the blockade with a cargo of salt, flannel and blankets. The 
cargo was taken out and the ship burned. 

A Battle in Kentucky—Repulse of the Rebels. 

A BATTLE was fought in Kentucky on the 21st of October, at Camp 
Wild Cat, occupied by Gen. Garrard with 1,200 National troops, which 
was attacked by Zollicoffer, at the head of about 6,000 rebels. Zolli- 
coffer made three different attacks, but was each time repulsed with con- 
siderable loss. The National loss was four killed and 26 wounded. 


Fight near Pilot Knob, Mo.—Defeat of the Rebels. 


THE rebel forees in south-eastern Missouri, under Jetf. Thompson 
and Lowe, were badly defeated on the 2ist of October, and Lowe 
himself was killed. This intelligence is contained in a dispatch re- 
ceived at Pilot Knob from Fredericktown, where the battle took place. 
The rebel force was estimated at 5,000, and their losses are stated to be 
heavy, while the National loss: was small, and contined principally to 
the Ist Indiana Cavalry, of whom Major Gavitt and Capt. Hayman were 
killed in a charge upon a battery, in which four heavy guns were cap- 
tured. The National troops engaged in this successful affair were de- 
tailed from Cairo, Cape Girardeau and Pilot Knob, and were probably 
about equal in numbers to the enemy. Fredericktown, where the ei- 
gagement is reported to have taken place, is the capital of Madison 
county, situated on the right bank of the Little St. Lawrence river, about 
one-third of the distance between Ironton and Cape Girardeau. 

Capture of the Brig Granada. 

Tuer brig Granada, bound to New York from Neuvitas, Cuba, was 
captured off Charleston on the 13th of October, by the privaicer Sallie, 
and the captain, second mate and two seamen were put on board the 
British schooner Greyhound, and were broveht to New York. Thx 
Granada had 4,900 hogsheads of sugar and other eereo. The Sallie is 


schooner of i40 tons, carries one gun amidships, aud is manned by 40 
men, 

















Futile Attack on the Blockading Fleet off New Orleans. 

We published in our last number a flaming despatch of Ca 
Hoilins relative to a fight which he pretended to have had wiilt 
vessels of the blockading fleet, at the head of the passes in the sis- 
sippi river, on the night of October 12th, in which he affirms he snnk 
the Preble and drove the others ashore, where he * peppered them 
soundly.” By the arrival of the steamer McCicllan, which sailed from 
the mouth of the Mississippi, October 14th, we have the facts of the 
ease, The vessels attacked by Hollins consisted of the steamers Rich- 
mond, Huntsville and Water Witch: the sloops-of-war Preble and 
Vincennes, and the storcship Nightingale. i fleet consisted of 
six gunboats, the battering-ram Manassas, and a lerge number of tire- 
ships, which filled the river from shore to shore, These latter er 
will be recollected, arc mentioned in the rebel reports. The ran 
Manasss drifted agai « Richmond, knocking « hole in her quarter 
and stern, but doing her no damage of consequence. his is ell the 
sinking there was donc, The squadron got under weigh, and drified 
down the river to avoid the fireships, and while doing so sume of thi 
vessels got aground, These vessels were attacked by the rebels, but 
without damage in any respect, and were beaten off by the Vincennes 
with two guns. No one in the squadron was killed or wounded, and 
the vessels were subsequently got off safely. Hollins’s vaunted “naval 
victory,” therefore, turns out simply to have beena failure of an attempt 
to destroy the National ficet by meaus of fireships, 


Attack on Wilson’s Zouaves—Utter Rout of the Rebels. 


By the McClellan we have full accounts of the rebel attack on 
Wilson’s Zouaves, numbering 500 men, cucamped on Santa Rosa Island. 
The attack wus made about half-past three on the morning of the oth 
Oct., with a force of 1,500 men, conveyed from the Navy Yard in three 
large steamers. They advanced upon the Zouaye camp in three columns, 
hoping to effect a surprise; but in this they were disappointed, for the 
picket guard, six lundred — from the camp, discovered and tired 
upon them. ‘TLis alarmed t ft 
as the attack was made immediately afterward, with such effect that the 
| Zouaves were forced to fall back, when the camp was set on fire. Rein- 
forcements were now sent out from Fort Pickens, and the tide of battk 
turned—the rebels being driven with terrible slaughter on toward their 
boats, and thence to their steamers, during which time they suffered a 
galling fire from the shore, The Zouayes lost 10killed, 16 wounded and 
nine prisoners; the loss of the regulars from the fort was four killed, 
20 wounded and 10 prisoners. ‘lhe rebel loss is estimated as high as 410, 
killed, wounded and missing. By their own statement it was 350, 35 
were taken prisoners, among them three officers. 

Rout of the Rebels at Romney. 
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Gen. KeL.y, who distinguished himself in the attack on Philippi 
in May last, in which he was wounded, achieved another brilliaut suc 
cess over the rebels at Romney, on the 26th of October. He marched 
from New Creek, in Hampshire county, on the night of the 25th, and 
attacked the enemy at Romney on the next afternoon, routing them and 
capturing many prisoners, together with three pieces of cannon and all 
their wagous and camp equipage. The rebels, in their precipitate re- 
treat, took the road toward Winchester, The National loss was but 
| trifling. Subjoined is Gen, Kelly’s dispatch: 

* ROMNEY, Va., Soturday, Oct, 2¢ 

“In obedience to your orders, I moved on this plice at 12 0% 
night, attacked the enemy at 3 o'clock this afternoon and drove in their 
outposts, and after a brilliant action of two hours completely routed 
| them, taking all their cannon and much of their camp equipege, and 

many prisoners, Our loss is but irifiing, but cannot say to what 
| extent. Brig-Gen. B. F. KELLY, Commanding.” 


Another Rebel Defeat in Missouri—Recapture of 
Springfield. 











Tuer town of Springfield, Mo., has been occupied by the rebels 
ever since the battle of Wilson’s Creek. Ou the 25th of October, 
although garrisoned by 2,000 rebels, it was attacked and captured by 
Maj. Zagoni, st the head of 450 of Fremout’s body guards, Subjoined 
is Gen. Fremont’s dispatch: 


* HEADQUARTERS, IN THE FIELD, } 
‘NEAR HARMANSVILLE, Mo., Saturday, Oct. 26, § 
“Capt, McKeever, Asst-idjt-Gen 
“Yesterday afternoon, Major Zagoni, at the head of my guard, made a 
most brilliant charge upon a body of the enemy, drawn up in line of 
battle, ut their camp at Springtield, 2,000 or 2,200 strong. He completely 
| routed them, cleared them from the town, hoisted the National flag on 
the Court House, and retired wpon a reinforcement, which he has 
already joined. Our loss is not great. ; 
| ‘This successful charge against such a very large odds is a noble ex- 
ample to the army. Our advance will occupy Springfield to-night. 
“J.C. FREMONT, 
| ‘* Major-General Commanding.” 


PERSONAL. 
LATE advices from England represent that Miss Florence Night- 
ingale is so scriously ill as to preclude all hope of her recovery. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Spurgecn has recently been 
Gorilla. The Saturday Review says that le 
racter with considerable appre 


lecturing on the 
“enters into the ape cha- 
iation of the part.” 





On the arrival of Victor Emanuel at Florence, + celebrated 
Piecolomini (now Maerchioness della Fernia) sang a cantata e mposed 
for the occasion, the King listening with evident pleesure all the tim: 
while the words were sung: “Oh! if in thy career, O King! thon wer 








to take up arms aguinstthe stranger who reigns! Go' show thyself 
nd he will fl * ‘The crowd caught up the sentiment, and rent th ir 
with shouts of To Venice!” “ To Venice !” 


It is stated that Madome Grisi intends venturing on the hazard 
experiment of again visiting this conniry. We may admire the } 
sistence with which she clings to the lyric st , but her prudence m 
well be questioned. Better live in the soft light of traditional glori 







than risk 2 matured reputation, 

Miss Jvi1A Fanrne nz, of Chi 0, has had verdict of $10,01 
damages rendered in her favor, avainst 1 oculiat, wihn ll 
destroyed the sight of of her cyes by an unskilt ! 

rur Lou Journal says: easure te ne 
that Dr. Wil u W. Strew, of > Yor ned 
surg to Bi r-General 1" arrived in our cit 
He has high «distinction as a surgeon, and mo t th 
righttime. Fer his professional merits otion to the " ri 


the Union, Kentucky bids him a cordial weleome,’ 

EpwIn Boornu made his first appearance at the Haymarket Theatre, 
London, on the 30th of September, in the character of Shylock. He was 
received with hearty applause. The Times says, ‘he is a judicious 
actor, and gifted with aa excellent voice and expressive countenance,” 





1¢ camp, and doubtless saved the regiment, | 
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end of one 


an the de- 





Lieut. JoHN H. RussE x1 is to be assigned to the co: 
of the new gunboats, as an acknowledgment of his ger , 
siruction of the privateer Judith, in the harbor of Pensa 





lux Legislature of Connecticut has ordered the portray es: f [saa 
Toucey, late Secretary of the Navy, and Thomas H. Scyi...ue inte 
Governor of the State, to be removed irom the walls of the Staie Hous 
for their treasonable proclivities 

Mx. Russeix, the Special Correspondent of the London Times, 
was arrested and fined the other day, in Illinois, for shooting grouse on 
S iy. As he was leaving the court, a good old Seotchwoman put her 
ton his shoulder and said to him, ** Had ye been at the kirk yes‘er- 
ay, ye wadna been here to-day; and dinna be writing hame ony mair 
lees aboot the war.” 








Jessix Fremont is the universal topic of correspondents at the 
Missouri headquarters. A Western * special” thus sketches the Iady- 
general as he saw her at Camp Lillie: ‘She strikes one as rather m 
culine in general appearance, but this first impression is very soon 
and entirely dissipated in conversation with her. There is not a clissica 
feature about her, and yet her face becomes interesting from the genile, 
| benevolent and pleasing expression which it assumes in conversition, 
When lighted up, it is full of sprightliness, vivacity and intelligen ce. 
Her manner is soft, persuasive and insinuating, and her voice uncon 
monly musical. But her chief outward attraction is her eyes, and sh: 
knows how to use them, 4s most womendo, They are brown, Eyes so 
expressive of every motive are rarely met with. They lend a warmth 
and fervor to, and adorn end illustrate whatever she says. Indecd th 
play of her eyes snd features, the gloss of her ruddy complexion, end 
the melody of her voi add the same effeet to her conversation th 
varintions do to a piece of music: and all this despite her really being 
plain-looking woman when her countenance is in repos She has gre: t 
tact and self-possession, is ready, thuent and une hs 


mbarrossed in spec 
and, without the least sacrilice of dignity, is perfeetly tree from any soit 
of conventionality.’ 











Sam Horvston has written a letter to the Richmond Enguiiv+, 
declaring his full sympathy with the rebellion. He says that hi 
opposed Secession until Texas voted herself out of the Union, but tle 
since that time he las obeyed the will ef his constituents, and has * p 
formed all the acts of a dutiful and loyal citizen of the Southern Con- 
federacy.” 

Hon. Ext Tuayen has received from Secretary Chase the appcin 
ment of General Superintendent of the agents of the Natioual Loan {4 
New England. He has already commenced his labors in Connecticu 


t 











Ilon. Joun C. Crirrenpen, the venerable and distinguished K eu- 
tuckion, has taken the field against the rebels. ‘The Louisville Juv 


* He reached this city last evening for the purpose ef his - 


of him 
an interview with General Anderson. He intends to start next 














|} week for mountains, and endeavor to ureuse the hardy sons of th 
hills to take service for the Government, and repel the invaders trom 
j; our State. The appearance of the venerable states n in that quartes 
} Will ovcasion the greatest cnthusicsm, and produce the most encoureg 


ing elects.” 


BOOK NOTICES. 





CARTHAGE AND Hen REMAINS; being an Account of Ewearations and 
Res ches on the Site of the Phanician Metropolis in Afric, ¢ 
by Dr. N. Davis. if per and Brothers, New York, pp, SO, 


” 


Lavard 


‘i * Nineveh and its Remains,” nor yet having the interest o} 
that work 


18 illustrative of Seriptural history, h 
to the historical student. The capitol of a kingdom founded by th 

ryrians, a city of wealth and luxury, aud high art, which sent outa ff au- 
nibal to humble the pride of Imperial Rome ou the plain of Capun, and 
among the ruins of which schoolboy oratory is accustomed to pluie 
Marius, as a symbol of solitade and hopeless despair—the remains o 

cha city must possess adeep interest, but their investigution 
must result in important historical illustrations. For centuries the sit« 
of Carthage has ouly been marked by a few scattered and shapel 


8s seareely a less value 


not Only 


masses Of masoury, and its very name was unknown to the inhabitant 
‘Time and the spoiler had destroyed all except what tl 
pitying earth had concealed in its bosom. These hidden relics of het 
. Dr, Davis 


has restored to light aud the admiration of this generation, ‘Ihrot oh th 
‘ ta] 


residing on it, 


greatness and glory, 1 and frayed and broken as they are 





geney of the mattock and spade, the measuring line, the photoginp hi 
; apparatus and the pencil, he has brought before us vividly the play ai 
} remains of the Temple of Baal, erected by the early settlers trem 
} Phoenicia, a the more claborate remains of the temples and thenires of 
| the era of Roman oecupation, Its Coliseum, second only to that «f 
Rome in its propertions and grandeur of architecture, is also second 
} only to that in its present condition of preservation, Like that, it w: 
| 


th: ene of crucl pers 
our era, and of more than one heroic inartyrdom, Dr. Davis takes 1 

over the ruins of Utica and Zama, and the sites of the principal Cra thige- 
nean towns, and refreshes and enlarges our remembrances of the Punie 
Wars, ina plessant yet scholarly manner, altogether producing a book 
which is aon sary pendant to what we call Ancient History, and 
without which no library can be complete. 


the sites of old Carthagenean glory, 


‘——— Where the sloping hill and verdant plain 
Have oft resounded with the sports of May, 

Stalks the gaunt lion now, with proud disdain, 
Aud yelping kells seck their scanty prey !” 








Mars.—We have received from Mr. G. Woolworth Colton a 
of pocket maps, of the utmost value to the reading pubiic: 

1, County and Railway Map of 500 miles around Washineton, show- 
ing the seat of war in the east. 

2. Complete Map of the United States and Canada, 

The latter is the clearest and completest map of its size that we know 
of, and will enable the inquirer to trace the operations of the respective 
armies with the greatest ease, besides being invaluable in other re- 
aspects. 

Mr. J. W. Higginson, 77 Chambers street, has published a very inte- 
resting map of the District of Columbia and surrounding country, froi 
| Aquia Creck to Harper's Ferry. 


“Home, Sweet Home!’—E, Anthony, 501 Broadway, has pu- 
lished a striking card-portrait of John Howard Payne, author of th 
world-known ballad of “ Ilome, Sweet Home.” It should be attached 
to the music and words of that touching melody. 


THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL. 
| ACADEMY OF Music.—The performance on Me nday evening cl 
the brief three night, or Ullman se: 





son, at the opera, It has been su 
cessful, and will prove, we presume, the guarantee of another and mor 

| protracted season, One thing is certain, it has confirmed the reputation 
| of Miss Hinkley and Miss Kellogg as first-class singers, as well ag their 
| position in popular favor, Miss Hinkley, it is said, in conjunctian wiih 
} Signors Bri; , Mancusi, Sueini, Muzio and Herr Mollenhauer., is t 
| 

| give a serics of 1 


Washington, New 





eratic concerts in Baltimore, 





Hartiord, Springiicld, Worcester, Providence and the principal Westera 
| cities. 
| Winter Ganprs.—tThe principal attraction of the week has bees 
| the “ Octoroon” at the Winter Garden, It is a living play, appealing to 
| existin ul genuine feclings and sentiments, AIT that it portrays or 


suggests we kuow to bes 


il, and our interest in it is precisely that which 
we have in th | 


tualities of lift his is the secret of its suecess, and 








will be the element of its permai jor this piece ia not destined to 
nu ephemeral existence Phe circumstances of its production andl 
sucecss are a part of the hisiory of ¢ tim The part of Salem Sen 
der is admit ustui y Mr. Clarke, Itis anatural piece of acting, 
nd far more thiul than the conventional stage interpretation of th 
Yank by M rsou. ‘The petted plantation belle by Miss Fanny 
Brow welll b I ‘l Cll acted Nature has dom much to pre 
ispose the publ " rot this young | , dd she appears to las 











tal nough to becos the pets of the stage, Altogether, th 
0 wou well i ed, and will ll repay the patrons of 
he Winter Garden 
Mi LANEOt 8.—Madame Grisi } en engaged by Strakesch 
i ies of “ farewell concerts” in our principal cities. ei 
re in January....1 opera house in Bulfalo will! 
rly in Deeember, for weeks’ scagon ofopera....The “Angel 
it,” at Barut M in, is spoken of on all hands ag by iar 
‘ perform ‘ ‘ in that establishment....Mr. Geox 
Jord ting in L iin Broughem Playing with Fire,” and is 
severely i he Loudon 8, Which has long been 
r for somebod ... Mr. Edwin Booth is playing his round 
if characters in Lo ls ~ gaining in public favor....Ti 
Dir or of Poli t Reo M , is determined.to have “ weil 
r l 1” theatres A ulatic for the autumn, “ ell 
pplause or expressic of ion are #bsolutely forbidden ; 
ouqguet re not tol ung wi the director is held re- 
ponsible for the conduct of hi Why not forbid laughing and 





ihhough by no means possessing the charm of narration of 


cutions of the Christians in the earlier periods of 


Desolation rests on most of 
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Pamlico Sound. 
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VIEW OF THE CAMP OF THE 20rm INDIANA REGIMENT, ALSO OF FORT HATTERAS, AND THE ANCHORAGE AT HATTERAS INLET, N.'C., TAKEN FROM THE RAMPARTS OF FORT CLARK.—From a Sxeten By ovR SPECIAL ARTIST AT HAtTrEpas. 
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HATTERAS INLET, N. C. 
Camp Hawkins. 


THE commanding position occupied 
by Hatteras Island naturally lends 
an interest to it in the public eyes, 
enhanced by the fact that it was the 
first genuine success the Nationa! 
arms have had. We give in ovr 
present number a sketch of the 
camp near Fort Hatteras, whic! 
was formed when our troops occu- 

ied the island. It first receive: 

ol. Bendix and his German regi- 
ment. On their return to Newport 
News it was taken possession of b: 
the 9th Zouaves, who vacated it 
upon the arrival of the 20th Indiana 
regiment, ori the 5th October, the ° 
9th removing to Camp Wool. 

Camp Wool. 

This camp, now occupied by th: 
New York 9th regiment of Volun- 
teers, is about two miles from Fort 
Hatteras, and is situated on th: 
Pamlico side of the island, in orde 
to be partially sheltered from tl! 
Atlantic gales. Besides, as an) 
sudden attack must come from th: 
Sound, it puts our troops in a bet 
ter spot to keep a bright look-out 
The 9th Zouaves is in an excelleni 
state of discipline, and reflects great 
credit upon their colonel, Rush 
Hawkins, who fought his way brave- 
ly through the Mexican war. Ii 
numbers 1,046 men. Until the un- 
fortunate capture of the Fanny it 
had not lost a single man, although 
it had been engaged in numerou 
skirmishes with the rebels at New 
port News. 

Chicamacomico. 

One of the Indiana troops give: 
the following sketch of this islan: 
on the coast of North Carolinz. 
The island contains some twelv: 
houses, about 60 people; is three 
miles long, and half a mile wide. 
It is a wild spot, and notwithstand 
ing the white sand that covers mos! 
of its surface, is luxuriant with vegi 
tation and a heavy growth of smali 
timber. The trees are loaded with 
wild grapes, and the persimmon tre: 
yields its fruits bountifully. Hug: 
box trees, such as decorate th 
borders of our gardens, thrive in 
wild beauty. Whortleberry bushes 
are as thick as grapes. It reminds 
one of Robinson Crusoe and the 
Island of Juan de Fernandez, this 
semi-tropical life in this lone island, 
the men gathering grapes, fruitful as 
those brought from Canaan ; oysters 
may be had upon the beach for the 
trouble of picking them up; and a 
contraband nigger that followed us 
from Virginia, will do for the man 
Friday. ‘l'o give still more resemblance, we have goats, pigs, chickens 
and ducks fer our Robinson Crusoes to take care of. 


THE LATE COL. E. D. BAKER, U. S. SENATOR FOR 
OREGON. 


TuIs gallant soldier, who found a hero’s death on the 21st October, 
in the cause of the Republic, was born in England, and came, when 
he was only four years of age, with his parents and a younger brother, 
to this country. They settled in Philadelphia, in which city the sub- 
ject of our present memoir was educated. He was apprenticed to a 
weaver when very young, and the loom is now standing where he 
worked for several years with the steady alacrity characteristic of 
him. The death of his parents leaving him his own master, he, with 
his brother, emigrated to Illinois. He was then in his 20th year, 














NATIONAL BATTERY COMM ING THE CHAIN bi 














THE LATE COL. E. D. BAKER, U. S. SENATOR FOR OREGON, KILLED AT IHE BATTLE OF BALL'S HEIGUTS, VA.—-FROM A 


PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY. 


possessing a good address, great sagacity, a fair education, and cor- 
rect principles. Withthat unaceountable infatuaticn which possesses 
so many of our young men, he devoted himself to the law, and studied 
with such assiduity that he soon became a prominent member of 
the Illinois Bar. This naturally introduced him to politics, and he 
had so gained upon the popular will that he was sent to the Legisla- 
ture, of which he remained for eight years an able and influential 
member. When the D!eck Hawk war broke out he offered his ser- 
vices, and went through his first campaign with Mr. Lincoln, whose 
acquaintance he had found some time before in a lawsuit, where he 


was the victor. After his return from the Black Hawk campaign, he 
was sent to Congress, and was fulfilling his duties there when the 
Mexican war commenced. He was elected Colonel of one of the 
seven regiments sent by Illinois, a distinction missed by President 
Lincoln. He fought bravely through the war, and was so severely 
wounded at the Rio Grande, that his life was despaired of. He, how- 
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‘ 4 OMAC RIVER, AT LITTLE FALLS, FIVE MILES ADUVE 











ever, recovered, and after a brief 
visit to Washington returned to 
the seat of war. 

When peace was established he 
undertook to furnish men for the 
Panama Railroad, which he accom- 
plished, but came back to New York 
shattered in health. Having re- 

ained his strength he went to Cali- 

ornia, and soon became the first 
‘egal practitioner there. His suc- 
cess was remarkable even for that 
gapid region, and he soon becama 
the leader of the Republican party 
on the Pacific side. He was a firm 
friend of Senator Broderick, and his 
eulogy over his body was full of good 
feeling eloquently expressed. 

In 1859 he went to Oregon and 
settled in Salem. He was chosen 
Senator for that State in September, 
1860, and took his seat in Wash- 
ington amid the congratulations of 
his friends. 

When the present rebellion be- 
came a settled fact, he threw himself 
heartily into the cause. His speech 
at the great Union meeting in Wash- 
ington Square must be fresh in our 
readers’ minds. He raised a regi- 
ment and subsequently a brigade, 
and was appointed to a Brigadier- 
General's position, but he preferred 
to remain Colonel of his favorite 
California regiment. He was killed 
at the battle of Leesburg, on the 
21st of October. In person Senator 
Baker was of medium size, and very 
active. His face was handsome 
andintelligent. His manners cour- 
teous, with a slight dash of the per- 
emptory. 

The death of Colonel Baker has 
called out the following general 
order from General McClellan : 

* HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE ) 
POTOMAC, 
“ WASHINGTON, October 22, 1861. 5 

“The Major-General Commanding 
with sincere sorrow announces to the 
Army of the Potomac the death ot 
Colonel Edward D. Baker, who fell 
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onday, the 2ist of October, 186), 
near Leesburg, Virginia. 

“ The gallant dead has many titles 
to honor. At the time of his death he 
was a member of the United States 
Senate for Oregon, and it is no in 
justice to any survivor to say that on: 
of the most eloquent voices in thit 

llustrious body has been silenced by 

his fall. As apatriot, zealous for th: 
honor and interests of his adopted 
country, he has been distinguished in 
two wars, and has now sealed with 
his blood his devotion to the national 
flag. Cut off in the fulness of his 
powers as a statesman, and in th 
course of a brilliant career as a sol- 
dier, while the country mourns his 
loss, his brothers in arms will envy 
while they lament his fate. He died as a soldicr would wish to dic, 
amid the shock of battle, by voice and example animating his men to 
brave deeds, 

‘The remains of the deceased will be interred in this city withtthe 
honors due to his rank, and the funeral arrangements will be ordered by 
Brigadier-General Silas Casey, 

‘* As an appropriate mark of respect to the memory of the deceased, 
the usual badge of military mourning will be worn for the pa of 30 
days by the officers of the brigade lately under his command, yy 

“ By command of Major-General MCCLELLAN. 4 

S. WILLIAMS, Assistant Adjutant-General.” 


THE BATTERY COMMANDING THE CHAIN BRIDGE, 
Wa ‘iington. 


War isa fearful and wonderful teacher of topography. Places and 
objects which a few months ago were known only to travellers, or 
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WASHILANOTON.—-FROM A SKETCH MADE ON THE 8PUT. 


Gierteasty in battle on the evening of 
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GATHERING OF FREMONT'S TROOPS ON THE PRAIRIE NEAR 


those dwelling on the spot, are now “ familiar as household words.” 
Washington and its adjacent localities are to the majority of our 
readers now as well known tothemas to their denizens. Among the 
more prominent spots is the Chain Bridge, which crosses the Potomac 
river at the Little Falls, about five miles above Washington City, It 
is the direct route from the camp at Tenellytown and Georgetown to 
Lewinsville and Langley, and is consequently a position of much irs- 
portance. Our readers will perceive that the National Government 
has erected a powerful battery on the Maryland side, so as to 
sweep with utter destruction any hostile force. Now that the 
Federal Capital is safe, we trust Kentucky, Missouri and Ten- 
nessee will be rescued from the rebel hordes, whose presence is as 
unwelcome to the people of those States it is humiliating to 
the National cause. 











CAMP ZAGONI, MISSOURI 


Ir our gallant soldiers had time to think, the placid grandeur of our 
prairies must, in their march from ‘Tipton to Warsaw, while in 
pursuit of the rebels, have painfully contrasted with the stormy 
aspect of the times. The spot where Fremont’s army rested after 
their first day’s march from Tipton was eminently sugges 

these reflections. It is on the vast prairies of Missouri, 
miles from Tipton, and two miles from Wheatland. ‘The grand 
army of the West here pitched their tents on the afternoon of 
the 14th of October, and our Artist describes the scene in glowing 
colors. <A brilliant sunset fell over the whole, which looked more 
like a monster picnic than the advanced corps of an army bent 
on the destruction of traitorous brothers. The rapidity with 
which the evening’s meal for a marching regiment is prepared 
has something of the marvellous in it. Appetite quickens practice, 
and the air is soon filled with the savory aroma of culinary processes 
Then comes the hearty enjoyment of food, which at another tiim 
would be passed by, but which now, under the appetizing provocative 
of hunger, is thankfully received. Not the least of a soldicr’s trials 
is the inroad a long march and privation makes upon that fastidious- 
ness which plenty to eat engenders in the human diaphragm. 
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. JULIUS SIAHEL, COLONEL OF OH REG 


| where he engaged in commercial pursuits. 
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We may as well mention that the camp is called after the Colonel 
of General Fremont’s body-guard, whose gallant achievement at 


Springfield on the 25th October we have recorded in its proper place. | 





COLONEL JULIUS STAHEL 





Is now in command of the First Brigade of the German Division on | 
the Potomac, known as the Division of General Blenker. Julius | 


Stahel—under which name the Colonel is known here—is a descendant 
of a family of the oldest nobility, and has served as soldier from his 
boyhood. In the Austrian army, he was, while yet very young, ap- 
pointed Ist Lieutenant, and served as such till the breaking-out of 


the Hungarian war, when he at once threw up his commission, and | 
vranny,. | 


joined his fellow-citizens in the struggle against An 
He was at first attached to the staff of General Guyon, and afterwards 
to that of General Georgey. He fought throughout the campaign 
with undeviating courage, and did not abandon the cause till the 
surrender of his commander at Vilagos rendered the struggle hope- 
He then retired to Germany, and from thence to Kngland, 
He finally came to New York, 
At the commencement 
of the present rebellion he entered the lst German Rifle Regiment, 
Colonel, now General, Blenker, as Lieutenant-Colonel, and was pro- 
moted to the Coloneley after Colonel Blenker received the commission 
as Brigadicr-General. Colonel. Stahel is 36 years of age, of small 
stature, but has eminently intelligent and large eyes. 


less. 
where he remained several years. 





COLONEL GEORGE VON AMSBERG, 


Wuosr portrait we publish to-day, was born in the city of Hildes- 
heim, in the Kingdom of Hanover, in the year 1817. After having 
graduated in the Polytechnical Institute of his native city, he en- 
tered the Austrian army. ‘There he was, in 1839, promoted to a lieu- 
tenancy in the Hohenzollern Chevauxlegers; in 1841 he became 
captain of the 8th regiment of Huzzars, and in 1848 Major of the 
same. In 1848, Major Von Amsberg, with his entire regiment, 
joined the Hungarians in their struggle to liberate themselves from 
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YORK VOLUNTEERS, GEORGE VON 





AMSBERG, 


[Nov. 9, 1861. 








TIPTON, MO., ON THE EVE OF MIS DEPARTURE IN PURSUIT OF GEN, PRICE.——-7ROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST WITH GEN. FREMON1’S COMMAND. 


Austrian tyranny. During this war he served some time as Adju- 


tant-General of General Count Dembinsky, and as such was decorat- 
ed after the battle of Szolnok, where he captured six Austrian guns. 
After having bravely fought in 21 battles, he was promoted to a 
colonelcy, and in the summer of 1849 he was made a Brigadier-Gene- 
ral. As such he was at the head of 13,000 men against the whole 
Russian army on the 2d of August, 1849, in the battle of Debrecsin. 
After the Hungarians had laid down their arms at Vilagos, General 
Amsberg was sentenced to 16 years imprisonment by the Austrian 
court-martial, but was pardoned after nine years captivity, on con- 
dition that he left Germany. Von Amsberg then emigrated to the 


| United States, where he was for some time engaged as riding-master 


in Hoboken, New Jersey. At the breaking out of the present rebel- 
lion he joined the 5th regiment New York State Militia as Major, 
and served as such during the three months the regiment was en- 
gaged. He now commands the 45th re giment New York Volun- 
teers, one of the finest German regiments that has yet left New York 
to fight against the rebels. 


LIEUT. A. D HARRELL, OF THE U. S. NAVY. 


Tuts brave and loyal sailor was born in Virginia, and entered the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, as a citizen of Tennessee, in 1834. His 
comission dates from May 17th, 1847. Left an orphan at a very 
early age, he was adopted by a relative, who, having some political 
influence, recommended him to select the Navy as a profession. 
Lieut. Harrell was tempted some months ago with a very flattering 
offer from the rebel authorities, but ‘‘he remembered his cath and he 
loved his flag,” and will prove true and loyal to the death. In our 
last paper, page 355, we gave a brief account of the gallant manner 
in which he burnt a rebel schooner on the night of the llth of Octo- 
ber, but as the performers of daring achievements should be their 
own historians, we give his graphic but modest report : 
U. 8. STEAMER UNION, } 
AQuIA CREEK, Oct. 11, 1861. 5 
_ Sin—I have the honor to submit the following report for your in- 
formation : 
Being informed of a large schooner lying in Quantico or Dumfries 


COLONEL OF 45°H REGIMENT NEW YORK VOLUNT 
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SUICIDE OF THE JAILOR 


The Graveyard Secret; 


A Narrative of Criminal Administration in Germany. 





CHAPTER VIIL.—A FEARFUL REVELATION, 


I FounD myself in a large chamber, faintly lighted by a night-lamp. 
The bed-curtains were drawn, and I could not see the judge’s face, 
but I recognised his voice, weak and altered as it was by the ap- 
proach of death. 

‘You are my successor, I believe, sir?” he inquired. 

os Temporarily, judge, for I hope that your recovery—— 

“My recovery! ” he said, sadly, but did not conclude the 
phrase he had begun. ‘ Take a seat, sir, I have an important com- 
munication to make to you.” 

I did as he requested, and after a few moments he began, 

‘Permit me to ask you a question, sir. Did you visit Z 
six years ago ?” 

“Yes, judge; and you yourself kindly accompanied me through 
your establishment, and explained to me your mode of conduct- 
ing it.” 


’ 








some 


5) 


jailor? 

“‘ Not without reason, I fear, judge.” 

“Did you again manifest them to-day ?” 

**T do not know to what extent——” 

“You did do so, I know. But this is not what I wished to inquire. 
Have you made any discoveries confirmatory of them ?” 

‘What I have seen has tended to increase them, but I have ascer- 
tained nothing positive.” 

‘Ts Martin Kraus convinced of this fact ?” P 

“‘T know not; but I have neither said nor done anything to lead 
him to suppose to the contrary.” 

“Thank Heaven, then all is not lost!” 

I might have asked an explanation of these words, but I saw 
from his painful efforts that he was preparing to make one volun- 
tarily. 

‘* Sir,” he went on in a firm voice, ‘‘ T have sent for you, to confide 
to youa secret. I must do this to die in peace (for I have but a few 
hours to live), and also to prevent an additional crime. Have the 
kindness, then, to follow me attentively : 

““T was but twenty-five years of age when I became chief magis- 
trate here. Obliged to quit the residence where I had led a life of 
dissipation, I still could not resolve to abandon it entirely, and in 
spite of my new duties I spent the largest portion of the year in my 
former home, leaving the charge of my affairs to my subordinates. 
I was too fond of pleasure not to dislike work. The result was, that 
business became entirely neglected, particularly that which especially 
devolved upon me. But I was a severe, inexorable judge; I was 
highly and influentially connected at court, and no one dared to 
make complaints of my neglect. Besides, I took care that my ac- 
counts should be exact, and, as you know, ministers do not trouble 
themselves by going much beyond this. 

‘A short time after my arrival in Z a mechanician established 
himself here. His wife’s name was Nettchen Thalmann, your mo- 
ther’s friend, for whom you inquired six years ago. His name was 
Brunner.” 

What light this simple name afforded me! 

The judge continued : 

“The mechanician Brunner was an intelligent, laborious man—a 

enius, it was said, but an unfortunate genius. He made number- 
ies inventions which are now universally adopted, and which en- 
riched every one but himself. 

“At the time I speak of, 


“Six years ago, I believe, you manifested suspicions against the 





counterfeiting had become very 


common. Large quantities of false money had been put into cireu- 
lation. Several times men had been seen mysteriously gliding at 


night into Brunner’s house, who had suddenly become prosperous, 
no one knew how. 

«I suspected him of counterfeiting, and believed that he employed 
men to distribute false money throughout the country. But not 
being possessed of proofs sufficient to warrant an arrest, 1 caused his 
movements to be watched, 

“A short time after this, an unknown person deposited a considera- 
ble sum of spurious money in the bank of a neighboring town, and I 
ascertained that a few weeks before the same individual had secretly 
visited Brunner. I considered that this warranted an examination 
of the house, and determined to conduct it myself. My curiosity 
had been excited, and I supposed that I should have little trouble in 
managing the affair, and that I should obtain great reputation wy it, 
inasmuch as the public was at that time deeply interested in the dis- 
covery and punishments of the delinquent 

‘My suspicions were confirmed by my judicial visit to Brunner’s 
abode. I found there various machines for the fabrication of false 
money. He pretended that they had been ordered by strangers who 
had invented a new process of manufacturing copper and iron orna- 
ments, and that they were to be called for within a few weeks. He 
also admitted havi before made similar machines for the same 
parties. I attached no importance to these explanations, and imme- 
diately arrested him. 

* At first, I pursued my investigations with the ardor of curiosity 
-and novelty. But they did not tend to any result as rapidly as I had 
hoped, and I soon began to neglect the affair, and fir ally con 
ceived such a dislike for it, that I banished all thought of it from my 

mind, and ended by completely forgetting the prisoner. 

“« Fight years after this, the jailor, Martin Kaus, entered my office. 
He was then, as he is now, a stern, taciturn man, but he is an exact 
and faithful jailor, d heart and soul to his employer. I had 

previously, he 


had been more than 


ha 


ted 


remarked that for several days 





ON THE GRAVE OF HIS VICTIM, 








FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


usually dark and gloomy. But on the morning to which I refer, he 
was absolutely cheerful. 

“«* Judge,’ he said, ‘ Brunner’s wife died last night.’ 

‘“T had not heard this name for years, and had entirely forgotten 
the prisoner. The jailor’s words fell like iron on my soul, 

‘** What has become of her husband?’ I inquired. 
‘** “he died in extreme poverty.’ 
‘ What has become of her husband?’ I repeated. 
‘ {fe is mad!’ 
‘Mad? Impossible!’ 
‘ He has been so these three years.’ 
‘ And you never informed me of this ?’ 
‘ Why should I have done so? It was too late. You could not 
have restored him to reason, nor could you have liberated him.’ 

***T should most certainly have done the latter.’ 

‘** Yes, that every one might have said that the judge had for five 
years confined an innocent man without bringing him to trial, and 
that despair had driven this man mad! Your honor, judge, is too 
dear to me to have permitted this. No one in the world must know 
of your delinquency.’ 

**¢ But what have you done with the poor wretch ?” 

‘¢*T disposed of him three years ago.’ 

*** How? you have-——’ 

‘** He still lives, judge.’ 

*** What have you done with him, then ?” 

‘¢« There are subterranean passages beneath the baily. 

‘** And you have confined him in one of these ?’ 

see Yes.’ 

‘*« Beneath the convent ?” 

‘**The passages extend beneath the cemetery.’ 

6 Well?’ 

***T alone know this, and this was the only place where he could 
be concealed from all eyes. His voice, it is true, may be heard in 
the cemetery, but so indistinetly that no suspicions can be excited.’ 

‘** But these passages are destitute of light!’ 

«True, judge.’ 

*«¢ Jailor, your conduct is inhuman!’ 

**¢ Judge, you yourself are raving; all this has happened, remem- 
ber, through no fault of mine. I supposed it of little consequence 
that a man destitute of reason should be deprived of light ona com- 

yanionship, provided that your honor remained pure and stainless. 
Vhat I have endeavored to prevent has been the scandal and dis- 
grace which would have resulted from your negligence. For this 
reason I confined him beneath ground and reported him as dead. His 
wife is the only person, who, for the last eight years, has inquired for 
him, and she is now gone. He himself has not long to live, for he 
is thin and weak. Inscribe his death, therefore, formally upon your 
register, dating it back some six or seven years, and you will never 
again hear of him. One word more, and I have finished, judge. This 
wife has left a child of twelve years of age, born a few months sub- 
sequent to the imprisonment of his father. He has no relatives, and 
I thought that perhaps your honor would take charge of him. It 
would be an act of charity.’ 

* And he left me with as tranquil an air as if he had made the 
most commonplace announcement.” 
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CHAPTER IX.—THE UNVEILING OF THE MYSTERY. 
Anp yet what a fearful history had he just related tome! What 
terrible truths had he uttered! My honor, in the eyes of the 


world, was untarnished, but my conscience I dared not face. What 
fatal fruits had my negligence and inattention borne! 

“What was I to dos Allow matters to remain as they stood, 
and in order to save my reputation to condemn this man to such a 
fearful doom which must end in a miserable death? and I had no 
longer the plea of ignorance to urge in my defence. Yet I was weak 
enough to leave matters to remain asthey were. I had not the courage 
to unveil my shame, to exchange my position as judge for that of a 
criminal at the bar of justice,to brand my wife and daughter with 
misery and shame. 

“I left the unfortunate Brunner in his dungeon, and sheltered 
myself from all suspicion by entering his death on the register. I 
endeavored to stifle my remorse by good works. I fulfilled my duties 
with the utmost fidelity and humanity , and I hoped, by my conduct 
in the future, to redeem the errors of the past. : ‘ 

“I took charge of the child of the mechanician, and brought him 
up as my own son. His health, unfortunately, was too feeble to per- 
mit of his attending college, but I gave him a position in my office. 

“He was reared with my daughter, and loved her. I threw no 
obstacles in the way of his affection, and would willingly have given 
her to him had she consented to a marriage. But she cherished no 
love for the companion of her childhood, only the tenderest friend- 
ship and compassion. I have often regretted this. 





“There was but one persen who suspected Brunner’s fate. This was 
his son, to whom his mother, on her deathbed, had communicated 
the terrible suspicions which had embittered her life. But the boy 
has never succeeded in verifying them. He wanders at night 
through the graveyard, vainly seeking to find some evidence of his | 
father’s fate, but even had he done so, his love for my child would have | 

| 
| 


prevented him from denouncing her father. 
*T had, therefore, nothing to fear. Martin Kraus’s fidelity was 
undoubted, and I never thought of his death. Still less did I reflect 
on my own, and yet my time has now come, and it is too late to ex- 
piate my fault. Still, 1 cannot appear with it unconfessed upon my 
mind, at the judgment bar of Gcd; besides, I wish to prevent the 
commission of anew crime. To s: v honor, even after my death, 
Martin Kraus wenld not hesitat: it murder—he has told me | 
as much, and he will keep his we i ti 
assured that your suspicions rega 
certainty, Brunner will have ceasc «i 


1¢ moment that he is 
prisoner have become a 
t, and his body will have 
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disappeared, without leaving behind a single trace. Do anything you 
can to prevent this new horror! p 

‘I have long hesitated before avowing to you this terrible secret. 
[ should not tell it you now, but that I cannot die and let this poor 
wretch continue to suffer; for to add to the enormity of my guilt, I 
ceceived proofs of his innocence a few years ago. Perhaps, with his 
restoration to liberty, hisreason may return. Set him free, then, 
yut in fulfilling this duty, spare my child as far as possible; she is so 
rood, so pure, her faith in me is so unshaken !” 

He paused. He could speak coldly of the loss of life and even 
onor, but when his thoughts turned on parting from his child, and 
the heritage of shame he was about to leave her, his heart seemed 
ilmost broken. 

After the strong man had indulged in a burst of bitter tears, he 
resumed : 

‘“‘The entrance to the subterranean passages is in the old convent, 
beneath the staircase, and the one extending under the church is to 
he right of the entrance. At the end of this is a door opening into 
Grunner’s dungeon. If Martin Kraus refuses to conduct you there 
voluntarily, oblige him to do so.” 

He hesitated, then continued: 

‘* Spare, as‘far as possible, the old jailor. 
fidelity to me have caused him to commit this crime. 
is your duty and your heart counsel you!” 

He was silent, and extended his hand. I pressed it gently. 

“ Farewell,” said he, “I cannot live through the night, and we 
shall never meet again. Have pity on my poor child!” 

I rose and left the room deeply affected. My curiosity was at last 
atisfied, but at what fearful cost! What a heavy responsibility now 
rested upon me! 

I met the judge’s daughter in the hall; she was awaiting me, and 
looked anxiously and inquiringly into my face. 

“You passed a long time with my father. What did he communi- 
cate to you? Will you not tell me ?” she asked. 

“Do not refer to our interview, lest you should distress him,” I 
replied, evasively; “you will find him more calm, but he needs 
"epose.” 

“Then, sir, you cannot repeat to me what my father has to'd 


His blind devotion and 
Now, sir, act 


you?” 

‘** No, mademoiselle, but not from the reason which you suppose; 
our fears are unfounded. Some other time I shall explain myself 
nore fully.” + 

Saying which I hastened away. 

What was Ito do now? I had accepted a painful task indeed, 
which not alone the prayers of the judge, but also my duties asa 
man and a magistrate compelled me to execute at once. The 
judge apprehended a murder, True, he did not fear that Martin 
Kraus would commit it immediately, but I was far from feeling so 

confident of this delay; he was ignorant, which I of course was not, 
of the scene that had taken place during the evening,in the old 
church. 

I went at once to the prison. I was alone and unarmed, and 1 
asked myself if I was not needlessly courting danger; for if the 
jailor would not scruple to murder the prisoner in order to save the 
honor of his master, might he not also assassinate me, the more 
surely to conceal all traces of the terrible secret? But the judge’s 
reputation, which I desired if possible to protect, and my own honor, 
which I would not imperil by manifesting fear, induced me to act 
alone, and I determined, at any personal risk, to save 1) pce 
whose life my curiosity, however legitimate, had jeopardized, 

I went, therefore, direct to the prison, to Martin Kraus’s own 
chamber, where he was seated, with a pipe in his mouth, which filled 
the whole chamber with smoke. 

I entered without rapping, but he manifested neither fear nor 
surprise at my visit. He quietly laid aside his pipe and rose, as if 
awaiting orders. 

** Jailor,” said I, “light your lantern.” 

‘* Shall I also light the dark lantern, sir ?” 

‘“‘ Yes.” 

This done, I said, 

‘** You will now conduct me to the subterranean passage beneath the 
old convent.” 

‘* At your orders, sir.” 

“To the passage extending beneath the cemetery.” 

‘* At your orders.” 

He opened a large wardrobe in a corner of the chamber, and after 
taking therefrom two keys, he closed it carefully; then, turning to 
me, rejoined, 

‘*T am at your service, sir.” 

This was uttered in a tone so calm, and with such an air of indiffer- 
ence, that one would have supposed my order to have been the 
most natural in the world. 

We left the prison. It was about eleven o’clock. The courtyard 
was deserted, the old convent silent, no light was visible from any of 
its windows, save the feeble rays struggling from the sick man’s 
chamber. 

We walked in silence to the door of the subterranean passage, 
beneath the staircase, meeting no one. The jailor opened the door 
with a degree of ease which proved that he was accustomed to the 
task, and we descended the steps. 

“Shall I leave the door open ?” he inquired. 

“No; close it,” I reapeesled, unwilling that he should suspect me 
of fear. 

He closed the door, placing the key in his pocket. 


CHAPTER X.-A MAKTYR TO FALSE PRINCIPLE-CONCLUSION. 


I rounD myself in a large empty space, into which several corridors 
opened from different directions. The jailor entered one of these to 
the right, which, judging by its course, 1 supposed to extend beneath 
the church and cemetery. This was evidently the passage referred 
to by the judge; so I followed Martin Kraus, The walls were damp 
and close together, and the vaulted roof nearly touched our heads. 

The light given by our lanterns was too faint to permit of my seeing 
far in advance. But we reached the end of the passage in a few 
moments. We walked on, in perfect silence, until we came to an 
oaken door, secured by bars of iron, when the jailor turned to me as 
if awaiting my orders. 

I approached the door and listened, but the beating of my own 
heart was the only sound I heard. 

The jailor remained motionless beside me, with a calm, indifferent 
air. 

** Open this door,” I commanded. 

He did so immediately. ‘ 

We entered a large, vaulted room. The ground was covered with 
dust, the walls were damp and bare. But it was tenantless. No 
srisoner was to be found, nor were there any indications that any 
enes being had ever existed here. 

I turned suddenly upon the jailor : 

“What have you dene,” I inquired sternly, “ with the man who 
was confined here up to this evening ?” 

**No one was ever confined here.” 

“The prisoner’s name was Brunner.” 

“A person by that name died in prison twenty years ago.” 

* Jailor, the judge has confessed all! Tell me, then, what have 
you done with the man ?” 

“The judge must have been delirious to have told you any such 

story!” 
“Do not attempt longer to deceive me, jailor. I know all, I tell 
u, and even had the judge not confided his secret to me, I should 
-morrow have made use of my power to discover it. You are 
aware of this, and also of the punishment which your crime merits. 
Now, listen to me; for the preservation of the judge’s reputation, 
for the honor of the judiciary corps, which would be tarnished by 
such a scandalous exposure, for you yourself, Martin Kraus, whose 
fidelity I respect, however fearful the crime which it has induced you 
to commit will suffocate this affair. But on one condition only, 
that you will place your prisoner in my hands, in order that he may 
be treated with justice and humanity. If you will do this, no legal 
investigation shall be made into your crime; but if you refuse, I will 
certainly unveil your master’s and your own fearful guilt to the cyes 
of the world, and you will both for ever be blasted and dishonored! 
Now you have heard me, jailor!” 

«I repeat, sir, I know not to what prisoner you refer.” 

“ Have a care, jailor! If I am forced to cause your arrest, and 
the investigation which I shall institute be not speedily crowned 
with success, and should your prisoner die during this detcntion, 
it would not be an abuse of power alone of which you would be 
guilty, but an odious and premeditated murder, which would lead 
youto the scaffold. 


y' 
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Creek, and knowing, also, that a large number of troops were collegted ; 


at that point, with the view of crossing the Potomac River, as was 
reported to me, I conceived it to be my duty to destroy her. With this 
object in view, I took two launches and my boat and pulled im for the 
vessel, at half-past two o’clock this morning. One of the launches was 
commanded by midshipman W. F. Stewart, accompanied by the master, 
Edward L. Haynes, of the Rescue, and the other by acting master Amos 
Foster, of the Resolute. I also took with me the pilot of the vessel, 
Lewis Penn. Some little difficulty was experienced in finding the en- 
trance to the creek, which you will remember is very narrow. But 


having found it, we pulled up this crooked channel within pistol shot of 


either shore, until we discovered the schooner. She was close to the 
shore in charge of a sentry, who fled at our approach and alarmed the 
camp. She had anew suit of sails and all the furniture complete in the 
cabin, which was collected together and fired, producidg a beautiful con- 
flagration, but unfortunately revealing our position to the enemy, who 
commenced a rapid fire from both banks of that narrow and tortuous 
stream, intermingled with opprobrious epithets, until we were beyond 
their range. 

Our crews returned a random fire from the boats and two launches, 

ve three cheers, and pulled for their vessels, the light from the burn- 
fs schooner guiding them on their way. Herdestruction was complete, 
and although the clothes of the men and the boat were perforated with 
balls not a man was killed. Officers; nd men vied with each other in the 

rformance of their duty. Acting-Master Foster applied the match in 
The cabin of the doomed vessel. i bs 

Acting Assistant Surgeon, W. R. Bensall, accompanied the expedition, 
ready, should his services be required. . 

I hope what I have done will mect your approbation, although I have 
acted without orders. : 

This little affair will show the enemy at least that we are watching him, 
and ready to meet and destroy his preparations for crossing the river at 
all times. 

I have the honor to be your a servant, " 

x D. HARRELL, Lieutenant-Commanding, 
To Capt. T. J. CRAVEN, commanding Potomac Flotilla. 


Dumfries or Quantico Creek, for it is known by both these names, 
is about 22 miles below Alexandria, being situated between Occoquan 
River and Aquia Creek. 


OUR MAP OF THE POTOMAC. 


In our paper of the 26th October, No. 509, we published the most 
comprehensive map yet issued of the Southern Border and Western 
States, and so arranged it that the reader can ascertain at a glance 
the battles that have been fought, the disposition of the two armies, 
and the ports now blockaded by the National Government. We now 
present a most valuable and accurate view of the river Potomac and 
its adjacent parts; this combines the interest of a pancrama with the 
utility of a map, since the scene is not distorted as in what are called 
bird’s-eye views, but the distances are carefully preserved, so as to 


enable the reader to follow in ‘his mind’s eye” the entire campaign. | 


Our map also gives the exact position of the rebel batterics which 
now blockade the Potomac, also that of the rebel steamer Page, now 
hemmed between the National vessels, and likéwise the Potomac 
Flotilla 


THE REBEL BRIGADIER-GENERAL WM. 1. HARDEE. 


Tuts famous traitor, whose celebrity is more derived from a bok 
which he neither wrote nor compiled than for any real military 
genius or services, is a Georgian by birth, and owes his education and 
reputation to the Republic which he now seeks to destroy. He en- 
tered West Point in 1834, and was made Second Lieutenant of Dra- 
goons in 1838. In April, 1839, he received the appointment of 
Assistant Commissioner of Subsistence, and in December was pro- 
moted to a lst Lieutenancy. In September, 1844, he was made Cap- 
tain. He was breveted Major for his conduct at Medclin, near Vera 
Cruz, and subsequently made Lieutenant-Colonel for his services at 
St. Augustine, August 20, 1847. He was also at the battle of Molino 
del Rey. In 1853 he was appointed by the War Department to su- 
perintend the publication of the “ Rifle and Light Infantry Tactics,” 
and which was published at the expense of the Government. In 
July, 1856, he was made Commander of the Corps of Cadets, and 
Instructor of Cavalry, Artillery and Infantry Tactics. 

At the commencement of the present rebellion he fled from Wash- 
ington and offered his services to the Confederate traitors. He was 
made Brigadier-General, and despatched to Missouri to co-operate 
with Price, Rains and McCulloch. He has performed no deed of 
any special note in his new command, and was by the last accounts 
with a small force in the south-eastern part of Missouri. 


= —————— 


PROMOTION FROM THE RANKS.—Seventeen private soldiers of the 
French army in Bonaparte’s time, by their bravery and talents, raised 
themselves to the following vag * pee stations: Two became kings; 
two, princes; nine, dukes; two, field marshals ;and two, generals, 





BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE BURNING OF A REBEL SCHOONER IN QUANTICO OR DUMFRIES CREEK, POTOMA( 
THE POTOMACPLOTILLA. 





HARRELL, COMMANDING JU, 8S. 
POTOMAC FLOTILLA 


OBITUARY. 


CAPTAIN GEORGE CoGGESHALL.—Captain Coggeshall, well'known 
to the mercantile and nautical world, died in this city on the 13th of 
August last. He was the author of several works detailing his adven- 
tures as a merchant captain, and also wrote a very minute history of 

ivateecring during the last war with England, in which he actively 
part icipated. 

MapAME Rosr Cuert.—One of the most popular and beloved 
actresses of Paris, Madume Rose Cheri, died in that capital on the 21st 
of September. She was born in 1824, and at the time of her death was 
the wife of M. Montigny, manager of the Gymnase Theatre, of which 
she was the chief ornament. In simplicity and delicacy of style she 
more nearly resembled Miss Agnes Robertson than any familiar actress 
of the English stage. Her first appearance in the metropolis was a 
happy and somewhat romantic accident, She undertook at shortest 
notice the part of an indisposed actress, on the 5th of April, 1842, at the 
Gymnase, and came before an impatient audience with the modesty of a 
child. When the comedy was done she was complimented before the 
curtain, and the name of Cheri was substituted for her own less melli- 
fluous one of Cizos. It was Scribe who asked her hand for Montigny, 
and the marriage took place on the 12th of May, 1847, 


Joun M. Vanpenuorr, father of the popular reader, and one of 
the pillars of the British drama, died recently in London. He came 
upon the London stage in the year 1819, his original destination having 
been the church, but before this event had done a good deal of provin- 
cial playing, beginning the actor’s career at the age of 18. He once 
sang with Edmund Kean the duet of “ All’s Well” in the operatta of 
the “ English Flect.” For his debut in London at the Covent Garden 
he played King Lear, Charles Kemble taking the part of Edgar, and 

' Miss Foote, afterward Dowager Countess of Harrington, that of Cor- 
delia, In 1835-36 he led the business at both the Theatres Royal, 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane, playing on alternate nights at each 
theatre, with a company of which Miss Ellen Tree was amember. In 
1830-37 he played Eleazer in the “ Jewess,” 89 nights in succession, 
Miss Ellen Tree playing his daughter. He visited this country the 
year after, where he was enthusiastically received, Finally after more 
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than half a ccntury’s work, he retired from the stage in his 7ist y< 
without a blot upon his escutcheon, and not long since he was heror: | 
in Liverpool with a magnificent testimonial, the Mayor presiding o. 
the oceasion. 


WILLIAM Farney, onother standard British actor, is also der’. 
His forte was the delightful, fessy, disputatious, vehement, easily | 
old man, of which the British drama offers 80 many capitel types. 1 
first appeared at Plymouth in is06, and on the 10th of September, 18 
entered the London grand army at Covent Garden, playing Sir Pei 
Teazle with incontestable success. His cecentricity led him to play « 
one occasion the Old Maid: on another, Meg Merrilies 1d again Sh 
lock, While he was playing Old Parr at the Haymarket, in May, 1s! 
he was seized with a fit, which, through injudicious treatment, eulm - 
nated in a severe stroke of paralysis. Nevertheless, after his recover 
he remained for ten years longer before the public as an actor, at th 
Haymarket, and as manager and actor at the Strand and the Olympi 
and his last appesrance was at the Haymarket, where, on the 16th « 
July, 1855, he played Lord Ogleby on the oceasion of his farew: i! 
benetit. 

Ex-GovERNoR WoopsrinGs, of Michigan, died in Detroit «1 
the 20th of October. He was a native of Connecticut, removed to Oh. 
at an early age, and became a resident of Detroit in 1816, a time wh: 
there was seareely a white inhabitant in any other part of Michiga: 
He was successively Territorial Secretary, Governor and United } 
Senator, 








Aveust Sontaa, the accomplished astronomer, who accompanic ! 
Dr. Hayes on his last exploring expedition, died from the severities 
his protracted voyage. He was a German by birth, and was at the D 
ley Observatory when invited by Dr. Hayes to accompany him on 1}. 
expedition. Though comparatively young, he had travelled extensive!. 
and enjoyed a high reputation as a scient:tic observer. 


CotoneL Apert Smitn, of the 13th (Brooklyn) regiment, w: 
fatally injured while attempting to enter a railway car, at Mechanic 
ville, in this State, and died on the 19th. Always of a martial turn, ¢ 
was under his instruction and liberal pecuniary support that the 1:3 
regiment attained its high proficiency and position, He and his me : 
were among the first to offer their services to the Government in t! 
dark days of April, and it was while engaged in reorganizing his re; 
ment for the war that Colonel Smith met with the fatal accident whi 
we have recorded. The soldier’s life is not always demanded nt 1! 
cannon’s mouth; but wherever he may fallin his country’s service, | 
still merits the gratitude of his countrymen, He none the less } 
‘dead on the field of honor” who falls under the fever of the camp, 1! 
accidents of the march, or under the shot of the enemy. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


RvLEs oF THE Roap IN Panis.—An elegant “horsebreaker, 
known as Mademoiselle Aurelia, who is in the habit of showing off : 1 
the Champs Elysées, in a dashing britska, which she drives herself, w 
brought up the other day before the Correctional Police, charged wi 
knocking over an old woman, For the defence it was stated that ti 
complainant was in fault, she having most carelessly got in the way 
the horse, and moreover, that the defendant had given her money ay 
taken every possible care of her since the accident. But to Mademvise) 
Aurelia’s great horror and astonishment, she was informed by the cor 
of a police regulation anes poeneee “women and children” from dri 
ing at all in Paris. The fair defendant indignantly protested agains: 
this law, and declared that she had met with five carriage accident: 
her life when gentlemen were driving, whereas this was the first mish: 
which had occurred when she handled the ribbons herself, ‘The cou: : 
however, was ungallant enough to fine her 100 frances. 


SHELLEY’s GRAVE.—We hear from Rome that the tombs of Keu 
and Shelley are about to be restored. Mr. Severn, the newly appoint« | 
British Consul in that city, has resolved to give them his early att 
tion. They have fallen into great decay. It is preposed to substitut: 
* Greek altar,” with a medallion portrait on the front of it, tor the simp! 
headstone which was placed over Keats’s grave in 1821, 


THE rumor is received that the English Court has sought the han ! 
of a continental princess for the Prince of Wales. The selected fair o1 
is said to be Alexandra, the daughter of Prince Christian, of Schlesw 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Gluckstein. The Princess was born in 1844. 1 
father is the declared heir to the Danish throne by the King under tl. 
treaty of 1853. 


THE vintage of France will this year be magnificent. It is now 
being carried on with great activity in the southern provinces and i: 
Burgundy, Everywhere the grapes are fine, there being very few th 

have not ripened. No doubt is entertained that in all parts of the cow 

try the wine will be abundant and of very superior quality; ther 
seems, therefore, to be some truth in the supposition that comet yea: 
are favorable to the cultivation of the grape, 


A LATE letter from Bordeaux (France), relates the following si 
nificant fact: “The schooner William Abbott, of Bangor, Me., w 
coming up the river with a rebel flag flying at the fore, and no flag at 1) 
main or gaft. She came to anchor at Paulliac, a few miles below 1} 
city, and the custom-house boat went alongside. The flag was haul 
down in about half an hour, and the captain went on shore. When fF! 
got under weigh to go up to the ~ she could not pass the guardshi » 
until that glorious ag of Stars and Stripes was hoisted at the main ai. | 
she will be obliged to hoist it as long as she remains in France 


RIVER, ON THE NIGHT OF OCTOBER ll, BY LIEUTENANT A. D. HARRELL, AND A DETACHMENT FROM 
FROM A SKETCH BY AN OFFICER IN THE EXPEDITION, 
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‘“‘ A prisoner to die, must first have lived, sir.” 
“Have you then murdered him, wretch ?” 
“If any one but you, sir, accused me of . 

“ Jailor, you are my prisoner, follow me!” 

“At your orders, sir,” he replied, still coldly and calmly. Was 
this man made of iron, that he should be so immovable ? 

Before leaving, I again examined the place, unwilling to believe 
that all hope was lost. But my search was fruitless. In one of the 
angles, behind a pillar sustaining the arched roof, I perceived a 
stone staircase, cut in the wall. 

“ Where does that stairway lead, jailor ?” I asked. 

**T do not know, sir,” was the reply. 

“Then we will ascertain,” I answered, and I sprang up the stairs. 

“What would you do, sir?” exclaimed ‘the jailor anxiously; 
“stop! stop, I tell you, if you value your life!” 

Certain that now I was to obtain some traces of the prisoner, I 
ascended hastily, and the more so because the jailor, finding that 
I did not heed his warning, had sprung up after me. 

But suddenly my head struck violently against an object which I 
had not noticed, and stunned, I staggered back, and would have 
fallen, had not the jailor, who was eenas by my side, seized me 
with one hand, while with the other he raised a trapdoor and lifting 
me up deposited me on the ground, 

I feared for a moment that I was about to lose consciousness, but 
the fresh air revived me, and rising with difficulty, I looked about 
me. I was in the side chapel of the church. 
The trapdoor raised by the jailor was the en- 
trance to the well. 

‘‘ What has happened ?” I asked, in my con- 
fusion. ‘‘ What have you done ?” 

“You may see for yourself, sir,” quietly re- 
sponded my companion. 

And descending a few steps, he held his 
lantern over the staircase. It extended down 
into the well for a few feet, where, as I sup- 
posed, it turned off, and led to the subterra- 
nean passages. I had struck my head against 
the flagstone which covered the well, and but 
for the interventicn of Martin Kraus I should 
certainly have fallen from the staircase into the 
water. He had saved me from a fearful death! 

“Martin Kraus,” said I, in a voice vibrating 
with emotion, “ you have saved my life—a ser- 
vice which renders me eternally your debtor; 
you will believe me now, therefore, when I tell 
you that at all hazards I will protect the judge’s 
honor and your own, and that happen what may, 
the secret which you have so carefully guarded 
shall never be revealed.’ This shall be so, I 
swear to you! But in the name of Heaven, for 
my peace of mind, which will be lost for ever, 
if by my silence I become the accomplice of this 
crime ; for the repose of your own conscience, 
which must be racked with terrible remorse, I 
conjure you restore to liberty this innocent 
man. I will convey him far from here—so far, 
that the mystery which now enshrouds his life 
shall never be discovered. Martin Kraus, I ask 
this of you in the name of justice, in the name 
of the judge, who is consumed by remorse, and 
whose last moments you canthus soothe! What 
have you done with the prisoner Brunner ?” 

“As I have already told you, sir, the man 
died twenty years ago. Do with me as you 
will.” 

He was a man of iron, For a moment I had 
fancied that he was touched, but his impene- 
trable mask was soon resumed: God of Heaven, 
had I come too late! 

“‘Jailor,” said 1; as a last resource, “‘ you 
shall follow me to the judge’s presence, and we 
shall see if, face to face with him, you will still 
dare to persist in your denial.” . 

‘“* At your orders, sit.” 

We returned to the old convent, and as we 
were about ascending to the judge’s room, we 
met several persons leaving it. 

“The judge is dead!” they exclaimed, as 
they passed us. 

When Martir Kraus heard these words, a 
sigh of relief escaped him, as if a fearful weight 
had been lifted from his breast. A moment after 
he disappeared, and I vainly sought for him 
in the convent and the courtyard. 

I was both physically and mentally exhausted. 
Since morning my curiosity and my sensibilities 
had been so frequently excited, that I felt iny- 
self incapable of further action. 

I left the convent; and as the night air was 
cool and refreshing, I hoped by walking to calm 
the agitation of my mind, 

Almost mechanically, I wended my way 
towards the graveyard; the solemn stillness of 
the place accorded well with my gloomy medi- 
tations. 

Midnight struck by the church clock, and as 
the last sound died upon my ears, I fancied that 
I heard a dull noise at the extremity of the 
cemetery. Listened. The noise continued at 
equal intervals. I directed my steps cautiously 
to the point from whence it proceeded, for a 
fearful presentiment had come over me. 

As I advanced, the noise became more dis- 
tinct. Sonie one was evidently digging a hole 
in the earth. The work was conducted in 
darkness, and with such earnestness that my 
footsteps were not heard. Ina few seconds | 
stood face to face with the unknown workman, 

It was Martin Kraus. He had opened an old 
tomb to serve as a new sepulchre, and had just 
thrown in the last shovel of carth which was to 
close it. 

‘Martin Kraus, what are you doing here ?” 
I ejaculated. 

He raised his head without the slightest mani- 
festation of alarm. But his eyes were full of 
bitterest hatred. 

“Sir,” he replied, “‘ you may cause this grave 
to be opened to-morrow; in it perhaps, may be 
found the body of a man which no one will be 
able to identify, but you will find nothing here 
which can tarnish the honor of the judge or of 
old Martin Kraus!” GEN 

And seizing a pistol lying by his side, he 
placed it to his temple. Before I had time to 








WILLIAM I 


prevent it he had pulled the trigger, and Martin Kraus fell upon the | 
H 


grave a corpse. e had come prepared for the worst! 
I dropped a tear upon the body of this man who had so recently 


saved my life, and who had died the victim of a noble sentiment, the 


exaggeration of which had led him into crime. 
Devoted and faithful hearts are unfortunately so rare, that we may 
ye permitted to admire them even in their errors. 
* * * * o 


* * 
I concealed the manner of his death; caused the old jailor to be 
gu tly buried, and left his crime to rest in silence and oblivion. 
Human justice could not now reach the culprits, and all remem- 
brances of the victim have long since been effaced from th 
ofmen. Charles Brunner survived these events but a few m 
he died in the beginning of winter, bearing with him to the tomb the 
secret of his sadness and his sufferings. He also, to the end, had 


minds 


nths,; 


ontinued faithful and devoted to his affection. 
Rosa, the judge’s daughter, never learned her father’s guilt. With 
considerable difficulty I finally succeeded in removing all her suspi- 


cions, and after a time she became my wife. 
thr years. 

Before writing this history for you, I had never related it to any 
one but my son. I did this, on the day when he was installed in the 
otfice of assessor, wishing that he should become familiar, at the vers 
; career, with his grandfat} crime, that he might 
guard against negligence and h more frequently 


She has now been « 





outset of 





her’s 
inattention, whi 








than injustice even, are the rocks which wreck the probity of our 


judges. 
THE END. 


MY GOLDEN SKELETON 


CHAPTER XXI.-—-CONTINUED. 


RATHER amazed at the inconsistency of these legal practitioners, I 
rattled over the stones in the vehicle, which put me in mind of a 
| hearse, and which was driven by an intoxicated party, who put me 
in mind of an undertaker. 

We halted in an out-of-the-way street, at the door of an out-of-the- 
way inn, in the bar of which a number of convivial rusties, whom I 











recognised as witnesses in a certain murder case, which had just 


and strong ale, and varying their pleasures by certain dark references 
to a person who was guilty, sure-ly. 
a little, orderly sitting-room, in which we found Mrs. Martha Timbs 
and Broussais waiting to receive us. Broussais was elated, though 


calm; but Martha was weeping bitterly, or joyfully, as it might be. 


IIARDEEK, OF GEORGIA, COMMANDING ONE DIVISION OF THE REVEL TROOVS IN MISSOURI. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY.—SEE PAGE 391 


man by the hand; “and Fortune seems to wish that this should be 

a merry meeting. Tears, Martha!” 
| He added these last words reproachfully, nodding in my direction. 

Martha dried her eyes, and conjured up a sickly smile. 

‘ Another strange mecting, Mr. Henry,” she said, taking my 
outstretched hand. “ You, like the rest of them, thought me dead 
and buried. You, like the rest of them, perhaps pity me. You, like 
the rest of them, can gain little by my return to life.” 

‘‘ Not so,” I returned; “ your presence is necessary to the succes 
of a good cause.” 

She started up wildly, and, sinking again in an instant, broke out 

gain with sobs and tears. 

‘‘ Bugene,” she murmured, hoarsely, “in the name of Heaven, 
spare me! I cannot, I dare not bear ‘witness against that man. I 
ould not have his blood upon my hands. He is a villain; but I 

loved him.” 

Eugene’s face 
grasped both her |} 

‘‘ Martha, is this the justice you used t 
way to redeem the innocent and to discomfit the guilty? 
the boy there!” 

She turned her dark, thoughtful eyes full upon my wondering face 
and shook her head. 


‘‘T cannot do it, Eugene, I ¢annot do it—I dare not 








was clouded. He 
ands, and looked fixedly into her pale face. 

pray for Is this the 
Look at 





“Here we are,” said Eugene, gruffly, shaking the little French- 


| life. 


been disposed of, were bloating themselves with cold beef, pickles | 


We passed up-stairs and into | 


moved close to the woman, | 
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Eugene turned from her, and walked hastily 
room. : 

‘Martha, you must and shall,” he muttered, with a malignant 
look. ‘‘ Think, fora moment, of the mad woman and of her lost 
Think of our benefactor in his chains. Think of the sorrow 
of our benefactor’s child, and of his lost hopes. Lastly, Martha 
think of your own wrongs and of mine, and ask yourself if heaven 
does not call upon you to act with us.” ’ 

Here Broussais rose and placed his hand soothingly upon Eugene’s 
shoulder. is ; 

“Give her time, my man—give her time,” 
her sleep upon it. She is overwhelmed by the sudden turn events 
have taken. When the time comes, rest assured, she will act.” 

Eugene nodded his head. Then silently, and not ungracefully, he 
lifted one of the woman’s hands to his lips and kissed it tenderly. 

‘Be it so,” he said; “and in the meantime let us be of good 
cheer.” i 

So Eugene rang the bell, and when the waiter answered the sum- 
mons, ordered a share of that good cheer of which the rustics were 
partaking below. We made a rather hearty meal, for excitement 
and prison fare had only the effect of sharpening our appetites. 

Martha was dull, and Broussais was. quiet and thoughtful; but 
Eugene had an extraordinary flow of spirits, which, coming in con- 
tact with the general dulness, made the cloud of our position once 
or twice show its silver lining. When the rustics below began to 
sing their little song of ‘* A shiny night and the 
season of the year,” Eugene slapped his thighs 
and growled a little chorus. The conversation 
was slow, and no further allusions were made 
to the peculiar position in which we all stood 
towards one another. 

_At last I ventured a remark relative to the 
disappearance and supposed death of Mrs. 
Timbs. I expressed my surprise that she 
should be again visible in the flesh. Ther - 
upon Broussais and Eugene exchanged signifi- 
cant glances. , : 

a myself thought that we had lost her,” 
said Eugene. ‘ You must lay the deception 
upon the shoulders of Broussais there, who 
suggested it, and who had his own interests to 
serve in the matter.” 

I looked inquiringly at the dwarf, and he 
nodded his head encouragingly and affirma- 
tively. : 

** Hugene is right!” he exclaimed. ‘It was 
my suggestion. She fled over to Paris, and I 
conveyed to Timbs the fact of her decease. 1 
had recognised her, I said, in the Morgue, 
among the poor wretches drowned in the Seine. 
limbs, in reply, expressed his gratification at 
my news in most impudent language, but re- 
fused to come over to claim the body. This 
was just what I wanted.” ‘ 

‘** Your reason ?” I asked anxiously. 

Broussais cast an anxious glance at Martha, 
who had laid her head upon the table in her 
open hands. 

‘«My reason was, if you must know, a two- 
fold one. In the first plac e, I desired to free 
our good friend Martha for a time from the 
brutalities of her husband.” 

If paused, as if fearing interruption. 
terruption being made, he went on, 

**My second reason, Mr. Henry, was vastly 
different. As you are now old enough to de- 
mand explanations, and as events have ac- 
quainted you with many of the circumstances 
on which your past and future depend, I will 
explain. My object, then, in persuading our 
enemies of Martha’s death was to goad them 
on to further attacks in our direction, and to 
make them work with impunity to crush cer- 
tain of our friends by bold appeals to the law. 
The plan, as you know, has succeeded admir- 
ably.” 

“But in what manner could the death of 
Mrs. ‘limbs affect the prospects of the enemies 
you mention?” I inquired, eagerly. ‘ Why 
would they attack us with impunity on her 
death ?” j 

Broussais was about to reply, when Martha 
lifted her pale, nervous face, and replied for 
him. 

“Because without me the evidence against 
Leonard Charles could scarcely hold, together ; 
because my testimony is necessary to his con- 
viction by flaw.” : ° 

** Exactly so,” exclaimed Eugene. 

“‘ Nevertheless, Broussais is wrong. His plan 
has not succeeded ; for I have already said, once 
and for all, that I cannot give evidence against 
Leonard Charles.” 

.ugene was about to burst out into an angry 
exclamation, when the door of the room opene . 
and the waiter appeared, ushering in a visitor. 
We recognized this last worthy at a glance, 
and were dumb with surprise at his effrontery. 
It was Mr. Timbs. He entered, smiling and 
rubbing his hands together, and moved in a 
sliding manner towards a vacant chair. 


up and down the 


said Broussais; “ let 


No in- 


** This means mischief!” muttered Broussais, 
between his clenched teeth. I saw Eugene 
clench his hand behind him, and make a move- 
ment as if to knock down the intruder. 

**'Timbs!” exclaimed Martha, looking at him 
with mingled surprise, anger and scorn. 

‘Patience, my dear, and let me explain,” 
said Timbs, beaming with a kind of good- 
natured nervousness. ‘I'm a blunt chap, and 
I hope your friends will excuse me. Gents all, 
good evening.” 

No wonder he seemed alarmed at the deadly 
silent faces that turned upon him. f 





‘““Youare really too hard upon a fellow,” h« 
murmured, apologetically—“ you are really too 
hard. If you'll let me come to the point, rl 
explain. Casting them dark looks at a chap’s 
that ashamed of himself, don’t help him to do 
the thing that’s right. Oh, come now!” 

He fidgetted on his seat, and wiped his fore- 
head with his pocket-handkerchief. There he 
stood, staring at us, and we at him, for some 
minutes. At last he jumped to his feet. 

“It’s hard, precious hard,” he repeat d; “but if you won’t giv 
me a civil word, I'll go.” 

He was moving nervously towards the door, when Eugene k aped 


up and pulled him back. 


“Sit down'” growled Eugene, pu hing him by nv ain force into 
chair. ‘Now, then! What do you want 
“ What do I want?” he murmured, in a bewildered way. “I want 


my wife.” 


Eugene, in affected surprise, dre vhistled, and opened hi 


eyes wide. 

“Oh, yes, I like that,” he muttet You want your wife, do 
you? Who’s she, when she’s at hom : 

" Timbs was sper chless. He pointed to Martha in nervous dumb 
show. Eugene seized him by the coat ¢ lar, and shook him 
violently. 

You old villain! mind how you take the names of people in vain. 
My sister Martha your wife! Bah! Why, you yundrel, if sh 
been twenty thousand times your wife, this day’s bu woul 
have separat ver.” 

*” Well, the yuu be cool,” said Timbs, struggling. Leay 
me alone, J say I’m not going to be treated in this way. It isn’t 


foir, either, when a fellow wants to do the honorabl 
Eugene threw the man from him, with a gestur f sup 
difference and conte1 ipt. 


(Continued on page x 
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MY GOLDEN SKELETON. 
(Continued from page 395.) 


‘*Pshaw! I scorn to harm you; but don’t you call this visit a little 
foolhardy ?” 

a Stay?” said Broussais, interfering with a bland smile. ‘“ Per- 
haps the man really means what he says, and is desirous of ey 
in a proper spirit.” 

*‘ Now, I call that reasonable,” said Timbs. 

“Talk to him yourself, then,” growled Eugene. 
makes me sick as ditch-water, and I don’t believe any of his non- 
sense. He’s a humbug and a villain.” 

Timbs shrank away from the speaker, and looked sneakingly at 
Martha, who had again concealed her face. She seemed utterly ob- 
livious of his presence. 

“Now, look here!” cried the jolly man. ‘I don’t attempt to de- 
fend what’s past. I don’t say that I’ve always done the handsome 
by Martha. In fact, I don’t say that I’m an angel.” 

“T dare say you don’ t,” remarked Eugene, with infinite humor. 

“Now, you ought to be reasonable, you, all of you,” murmured 
Timbs, in his injured way. ‘ Why don’t you, why won’t you en- 
courage a fellow to be moral ?” 

‘‘Once more, my man,” observed Broussais, quietly, ‘“‘ what do 
you want ?” 

‘* Martha, here, my wife ? 

The woman leapt to her feet with a cry, and stood facing him. 

** There, don’t agitate yourself, my dear. You know. I was alw ays 
fond of you. Wasn’t I now, Martha? Come, then. You can’t de- 
uy it. Well Martha, being willing to forget w ‘hat’s past, and to take 
you back te my humble hearth, I’ve come to fetch you. 

“Don’t touch me, man, don’t touch me!” cried Martha, 
shall kill you!” 

‘* Here’s gratitude!” 

‘Go as you came, wretch that you are; go quickly, or you will 
find me dangerous. Sooner than feel your  iathonune touch again, 
I'd have your cowardly blood.” 

“ Here’s affection |” 

‘* Why, I’d think no more of killing you where you stand, man, 
than I should of crushing a wasp or an adder. You want the venom 
of the adder, and you lack the sting of the wasp. You coward, you! 
Go back to him who sent you. Tell him I mean to spe ak, and that 
no efforts of yours or his can now prevent me.’ 

‘“‘Here’s duty !” 

But here Eugene caught the man by the throat, and pinned him 
ina corner. In vain did Timbs endeavor to scream for he Ip. He 
was effectually gagged. 

“Silence!” hissed Eugene, between his teeth. 
or I’ll be the death of you. Answer my questions. 
this errand ?” 

“Myself, as I have told you.’ 

“That won’t do. Come, now. 

“Charles.” 

“*T thought so; I was certain it was so. Look here, if you attempt 
t» deceive me, you’re a lost card. Tell the truth, and you may get 
of more easily. Why did he send you? Set 

‘Wanted to squash the evidence. Let me go!” 

“Not just yet. So, so! It seems that you have been instructed 
to get Martha out of the way, to +> vent her appearance as a witness 
against the scamp your master. Am I right? 

‘¢ Yes.” 

Eugene shook the answer out of him, as he might have shaken it 
out of a sack. 
“Very good,” 
you your answer, and you can go. 
the inconvenience. You needn’t call again. 

Timbs edged towards the door, quite purple with rage and ex- 
ertion. 

**T call this shameful treatment,” he muttered. 
liv in sinner 

ou won’t be a living one long, if you don’t make yourself 
scarce; or your complexion | will be so much altered, that your sweet- 
heart won *t recognize you. 

“Bah! You'll repent of it.’ 

“Why don’t you go?” said estos still quietly. 
had your answer.” 

‘Well, I don’t go because the answer don’t satisfy me. I want 
my wife; she’s as much mine as this hat’s mine, and I’ll have her. 
Cc onfess, now, it’s rather hard that a man should be deprived of his 
own in this off-hand way. Now, mark you ——!” 

We had nothing further to mark at that moment, for Eugene 
kicked him out. 

‘So much for Timbs!” said Eugene, re-entering the room and 
closing the door. 

Martha had again sank forward on the table; 
and weeping. 

‘* What shall I do?” 
I were dead!” 

“Come, come!” said Broussais, soothingly, touching her gently on 
the shoulder. ‘‘ You take this matter too much to heart. Charles 
deserves not pity—least of all, pity from you.” 

**T loved him, Broussais, I loved him.” He treated me like a dog ; 
but Iloved him. It seems a sin to lift a hand against him. Heaven 
forgive him, as I do.” 

‘Forgiveness is a mocking word, Martha,’ 
“It is out of place on your lips.” 

Here the door was suddenly opened, and Timbs re-appeared, at- 
tended by two constables. 

‘‘There she is!” he cried, pointing to his wife. ‘Seize her! bind 
her! manacle her! I arrest her for re fusing to return to the house of 
lord and master!” 

‘Hold your tongue, you villain!” cried Eugene, springing at him 


> 


“or I 


‘Silence, I say, 
Who sent you on 


Who sent you?” 


said Eugene, releasing him. ‘‘ Martha has given 
We’re sorry to have put you to 


” 


“Sure asI ama 





* You have 


but she was sobbing 


she murmured. ‘* Whatshallldo? Oh, that 


exclaimed Eugene. 


fiercely. 

But at this moment there walked into the apartment another 
policeman. 

“You are friends of the prisoner called Henry Brown ?” he asked, 
inquiringly. 

“We are,” said Broussais. 


” 


** What of him ?” 





“He is dead! The prisoner, Leonard Charles 
“Ah!” cried Martha, leaping forward, eagerly. 
“He is dead also. Come this way, all of you.” 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE HOUR OF RETRIBUTION, 


In less than ten minutes we were convinced that the messenger’s as- 
sertion was true, and that my father had really departed this life. 
But on reaching the prison we learned more. ius 

From what we learned afterwards, in various quarters, I am able 
to tell a strange story of a scene in which I personally was not an 
actor. This was how it all hapened: 

After the trial was over, Ornamel was taken back to his cell. The 
prison and the court-house communicated with each other by means 
of an underground passage, which crossed underneath the street, 
from the court-house to the cells. Along this passage Ornamel was 
taken, in the custody of his jailor. I heard, afterwards, that he was 
quite calm and collected, as if his mind were pre-oce upied with som 
strange determination. The jailor bantered him in his usual rough 
way, and, strange to say, Ornamel seemed to enjoy his jokes. Pre . 
bably, to judge from what followed, he was desirous of conciliating 
the jailor’s good opinion. 

ital an hour afterwards Leonard Charles was arrested by special 
warrant on a charge of conspiracy with intent todefraud. It appears 
that Ornamel was aware that Charles would be arrested. 

In the iron doors of the various cells in the prison small eyeholes 
are bored, for the purpose of allowing the turnkeys to observe at any 
moment what the prisoner is doing. When the jailor closed the door 
of his cell upon him, Ornamel stood still for an instant in the centri 
of the floor, as if listening to the retiring steps of the jailor. Fainte: 
and more faint became the sound; at length it died away in the dis- 
tance, and all was still. 

Night was drawing on apace. Ornamel slowly looked around him, 
but still listened, as if in expectancy of some particular sound. Then 
he stepped noiselessly over to the little wooden bench which wa 
to be his couch for the night. He lifted up the coarse coverlid and 
(still listening) he tore it into long strips. These he twisted into two 
ropes, upon each of which he made a running noose. One of thes« 
he folded up in such a manner that it could be easily opened out, and 
hid it in the breast of his coat; the othe r he placed in the far corner 
of his cell. This done, he paused and listened again more intent} 
than before, as if to make sure that all continued quiet. No sound 
broke the almost solemn stillness, save the occasional opening and 


shutting of a door. ae 
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Apparently feeling satisfied that no one approached, he took a 
small piece of the coverlid which he had not used with the other 
strips and rolled it into a sort of ball. This he placed in one of his 
side pockets. Then, with a cautious tread, he crept over to the door 
of the cell and felt all over the upper part of it, till he came to the 
evehole. This seemed to be what he sought, for he instantly placed 
his cye to it, and peered into the dusk of the passage. 

He had not been thus posted at the door long when the footsteps 
of several persons were heard ascending the stairs from the ground- 
floor, and coming along the passage. The eye of Ornamel seemed 
to gleam with a fierce Joy. 

A strange thing must that one eye have appeared as.it glared forth 
into the long, dark passage. Nearer, nearer came the steps—brighter, 
brighter grew the cye with its wild fire. | 

At the door of the cell, just before coming to that of Ornamel, the 
footsteps stopped, a key was turned, the door opened, and some one 
was shown into the cell. Ornamel appeared to be disappointed, for 
he had not been able to desery who was the prisoner. He now with- 
drew his eye from the hole, and placed his ear to it. 

‘It ain’t quite so comfortable quarters as ye ha’ been used to, sir; 
but I'll do what I can for yer,” said the voice of the turnkey. ‘If 
ye’d like to order anythink, I may be able to get it for yer.” | 
* Nothing, thank you, nothing,” replied the mellow voice of Mr. 
Charles. ‘I would like to be alone in the meantime, that is all.” 

The turnkey was obsequious, for Mr. Charles had the appearence 
of a gentleman, who might have been falsely accused, and who, at 
any rate, could afford to pay fora kindness. So the jailor was some- 
what disappointed when he heard the calm ‘ Nothing, thank you,” 
of his prisoner. 

The door closed on Charles, and the jailor moved away, grumbling 
at the poor reception with which his proffer of service had been re- 
ceived. 

Ornamel, as all again became silent, for a moment lost that ex- 
traordinary calmness and catlike quietness which had for some time 
pervaded his movements. He clutched convulsively with his long, 
thin hands at the massive lock of his cell door, as if he would 
wrench it off. The fruitless result of this effort seemed to recall 
him to his former state. He did not seem at all insane now. Rather 
like a man much wronged, determined to venture all, win or lose, 
in a last chance for retribution. 

He stood as if pondering, when suddenly he heard the turnkcy re- 
turning. He raiscd a sharp, shrill, hysterical ery of ‘ Help, help! 
Murder!” The turnkey opened the door and looked in, at the same 
time inquiring, gruffly, 

“What's the hullabaloo about now ? 

“There, there,” cried Ornamel, pointing towards the bed, as he 
cowered in the far corner of the room. ‘ Take him away! take him 
away! He'll strangle me.” 

“Take who away 

* Him! hing there!” 

** Who’s him, and where ?” 

“In the bed there. Take him away. He will murder me.” 

The jailor, who had by this time entered the cell, now turned to- 
wards the bed; he missed the coverlid, and stooped down to see if it 
was lying on the floor. Ornamel sprung from his corner, and with 
his fist dealt the jailor one heavy blow on the temple, which stretched 
him senseless on the ground. He then took the rope which he had 
in his hand and pinioned the arms of the jailor tight behind his 
back, and with the ball which he had prepared gagged him. There 
was a pause—a long, breathless pause. Ornamel next lifted from 
the ground the keys which the jailor had dropped on being struck. 

There was another pause. Still all was silent. The prisoner stole 
softly and slowly towards the door, went out, closing and locking it 
after him. He stood in the passage, calm, very calm, and listened. | 
No one seemed to be stirring. He turned to the door of Mr. 
Charles’s cell. He tried one of the keys in the lock—it was the | 
wrong one; he tried snother—wrong still; and another—and still 
wrong. He began to fear that he did not possess the proper key. | 
He tried another; gently the bolt slid back. He gave the door a 
slight push; it moved inwards, and he could conseely refrain from 
an cadamesion of joy. Slowly, very slowly, he pushed it back, till 
there was an aperture wide enough to allow him to pass through. 
Then, bending down upon his hands and knees, he crawled noise- 
lessly in. 

Charles was sitting on his bed, his arms folded, and his head bent 
down on his breast. There was a strange, nervous twitching about 
the mouth, quite unusual with that calm man. Once or twice he 
nodded his head, and muttered something about ‘‘Come at last; 
come at last. Well?” 

Ornamel fixed his keen gray eyes upon him, and as he gazed the 
expression which covered his countenance was not that of a mad- 
man, but one could scarcely think it was that of a human being, so 
intensely did it gloat, as it seemed, on the prospect of blood. 

Presently Charles raised his head, and in doing so his eyes met 
those of Ornamel. He gave alittle start—not much, but a quite 
apparent start—and a strange sort of graveyard chuckle resounded 
through the cell. Mr. Charles stepped as far back as possible, but 
did not, or could not, remove his eyes from those others. He saw 
them rise gradually, as it were, from the ground, up, up to a level 
with his own, then sink again, and flicker a moment. There was a 
swish, as of something sweeping through the air; a smothered cry; 
a scuffle, continued for a few minutes; the door of the cell was 
swung back to the wall, and something was dragged out. It was 
close to the railings surrounding the gallery. The struggle grew | 
fiercer than ever. Then there was one wild shriek, and a falling of | 
some heavy body on the stone floor beneath, with a crush and | 
splash. 





” 











CHAPTER XXIIIL-—-COUSIN ELIZABETH. 

Tuey found them where they had fallen, locked in the embrace of 
death, and hopelessly entangled by means of the rope which my 
father had oak from the coverlid, and which was twisted in a run- 
ning noose around Charles’s neck. ‘They found them bruised, bat- 
tered and bleeding, mangled and torn, on the solid stone pavement of 
the prison. They had gone together to render an account of the sins 
and sorrows which had hurried them to the death in which their yet 
warm bodies lay sleeping. On the face of Ornamel, disfigured though 
it was, lay a strange wan smile of triumph. The lips were tightly 
clenched; the thin white hair was red and soaking; the eyes were 
wide open and aghast; but the unutterable calm overspreading all, | 
showed that he had died with a sense that death had completed the 
purpose of his life. Black and distorted were the features of the 
other dead man, but the blood still seemed blushing over the face and 
forehead, crushed thither by the sinewy fingers of his opponent. He 
died as he had lived, with a blush upon his face, as though he feared, 
and was ashamed to fear, that the dead formed far too respectable a 
society for a person of his character to intrude upon without an 
apology. Such was the anomalous idea which suggested itself as I | 
looked upon him. 

It is impossible to describe in words, or even to remember with | 
fidelity, the conflict of emotions which took place in my young bosom | 
when I first heard of the catastrophe which had taken place within 
the walls of the prison. Indignant as I was at my own wrongs and | 
those of my own family, I shuddered at the knowledge that the 
author of my being had gone to the grave with blood upon his hands. 
I was overwhelmed at the first wy of my position. I could not, 
of course, at first realize in their full intensity the circumstances | 
which gave birth to that strange tragedy; but I was already conscious 
that better and purer duties awaited me, and that the loss of my 
father would occasion in my future life a gap, which no more amena- 
ble pleasures could ever completely fill up. With him died a portion | 
of that doubt which had been the mystery of my past life; that mys- | 
tery which had involved the progress of so many strange events. I 
looked upon the dead form before me, and a strange, sad yearning 
for the father whom, till now, I had never known, took possession of 
my soul. I gazed upon the dead face, and thought of a time long 
ago, when a happy youth led a blushing damsel to the altar, and 
pledged himself to guide her through this many-sided world. I 
thought of the one error of his life, and of its consequences, the end 
6f which was here represented by so much mere flesh and bone. I 
looked upon the face of the dead Charles, and thought of the influ- 
ence which he had exercised over my fortunes during my short but 
eventful career. Need I say that the vision of a woman in fair hair, 
now, like myself, fatherless, passed before my mind’s eye? I forgot 
the angry feelings with which I had regarded her since the night on 
which she opened the door of her father’s house, and bade me go out 
into the world a penniless and, it might have been, a friendless 
youth. I judged by my own feelings what must be hers, when she 
heard of the manner of her father’s death; and I at once determined 
that I should endeavor to do her a kindness by breaking the news to 


| Charles. 


| back to. the inn again. 


her, myself, as gently and at as early an hour as possible. But above 
all these serious thoughts was that of my mother. Where was she? 
How was she? How would she bear the news of her husband’s 
death and of her child’s life? Was she falsely detained in a lunatic 
asylum as Eugene told me? If so, how was she to be liberated? 
Could she be liberated? A hundred other questicns in reference t« 
this matter flashed through my mind, and I became theroughly be- 
wildered by their very unanswerableness. I became bewildered and 
perplexed, as wellas sad, and knew net whither or from whom to 
seek relief fer my oppressed heart. 

We followed the constable who had ccme to the inn for us, into a 
rocm in the prison in which the bodies lay, on a number of ferms 
placed close together for the purpose. My own thoughts and feelings 
were as I have described them. When I looked at Eugciic, his fece 








| wore a blank expression, as if something had happened which his 


mind could not fully grasp. His eyes wandercd over the room as if 
in search of scmething; at length they fell upcn they upturned face of 
Fora few seconds he gazed upcn it; then his own counte- 
nance lightened up. He stepped cver clese to the dead bedy, and, 
placing his car close to the breast, listencd if there were any scunds 
of life. All was coldly still. He felt the pulse—no motion, no 
quiver of amuscle. His inspection, it seemed to ime, had satisfied 
him, and, ncdding his head two or three times, he leant over to me 
and whispered in my ear, with a voice which seemed to tremble with 
a mixture of scrrow and joy; and, in a scit of half-humorous way, 
he muttered, 

“Itis done! Might has succumbed, though poor Right has had a 
hard struggle for the victory; and her forces are considcrably injured 
by the conflict. Well, it is a merry victory, and I at least am satis- 
ficd with the success. We needed something like this.” 

As he finished, he nedded grimly in the direction of the body of M. 
Charles, and smiled. I cannot say whether sneeringly or pleasedly. 
I did not think this was quite the way in which he should have con- 
ducted himself under the circumstances; but knowing what an in- 
comprehensible mixture of different fcelings and modes of expressing 
them existed in Eugene, I said nothing, but stocd ignorant of what 
to say or do. 

Martha was seated on a stool close to the bedy of M. Charles, sob- 
bing, as if she would have wept the little life within her out. Brous- 
sais stood apart, quietly looking on. 

“You see,” said the constabic, who, from what had passed in the 
court, recognized me as the son of the deceased Ornamel, “ we just 
wanted you here to identify the men; and that being done, you will 
have to leave the prison, as it is very late. But you will have to at- 
tend the coroner’s inquest to-morrow.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Eugene, “we'll be there, certainly. Is there 
anything else you would like with us, now we are here ?” 

**Nothing more,” replied the constable, looking at Eugene, as if 
he wondered what else there possibly could be wantcd with us, and 
also as if he was slightly puzzled with the character of his inter- 
polator. 

“Come then,” said Eugene, catehing Martha by the shoulders, 
and giving her a shake; “this gent has got all he wanted us for; we 
have done all we can do; so now let us get back to the inn.” 

No, no, do not take me away. I cannot leave him; I cannot 
leave him,”’ sobbed Martha. 

“Oh!” 

‘Eugene, Eugene, you never loved.” 

“Bah! I should not have been likely, at any rate, to love the girl 
who jilted me.” 

** You will break my heart.” 

“1 thought that had been done years ago. Years ago, when a 
sweet-mouthed young gentleman poured molten words of love into 
yeur foolish cars; and when he had no more to say, or didn’t feel in- 
clined to trouble his brains about you, left you—to starve, it might 
have been. Martha, Martha, you are surely mad, or you never could 
talk as you are doing. Let us go.” 

I observed that though Eugene spoke giuftly and satirically, there 
was a genuine kindness lurking underneath all his apparent rough- 
ness, as if he would bully or joke her out of her melancholy. To 
what he last said she made no reply save by sobs andtears. He then 
somewhat impatiently said, 

“Why, what is it you weep for? For the death ef a man whose 
life was a curse to us all? Do you weep that he was not spared to 
complete his schemes? You are a loving woman, truly!” 

He turned away from her, and steppcd towards the door. Brous- 
sais, Who had scarcely stirred from his first position during all this 
time, now advanced, and with the gentle grace cf a mother removing 
the eleak from a firstborn’s chubby little cheeks, drew Martha’s 
hands away frem her face. Then looking at her with a strange ex- 
pression in his large, melancholy cyes, he asked her why she wept ? 

** Because he lies there dead.” . 

** But you may love again; but you may forget a man such as he 
was, and love one worthy of you.” 

** Never, never!” 

‘** Nay, nay,” said Broussais; “you think so now, but you will be 
wiser. Come, rise and return to the inn with us, and forget all about 
aman of whom even you do not know the worst.” 

The kind words and manner of Broussais had the desirable effect 
of rousing her up, and after a little time we four walked solemnly 
i On the way there Eugene and I were to- 
gether, while Martha and Broussais followed us at a little distance. 
The question of what was to be done about my mother was still 
uppermost in my mind, and without the slightest hesitation, I asked 
Lugene what he intended to do in that matter; for what had passed 
during that day and that night had made me more a man than had 
the five previous years of my life. 

** Eugene,” I said, ‘ have you any plans ?” 

* Plans about what?” he asked, a little tartly, for he was ruffled at 
the persistent love shown by Martha for the man who had wronged 
her, and whem he so much despised. 

** What is to be done in order to relieve my poor mother ?” 

“We must wait fer + few days, until the men are buried, and until 
we can get time to have the news broken to her gently. One thing, 
however, she must never know—how he died, and who died with him. 
It would kill her, did she know of this night’s proceedings.” 

I did not speak of this subject to him again that night. When we 
arrived at the inn there was a great bustle going on; evidently some 
strangers were arriving. We passed into the sitting-r00m, and were 
speedily followed by Martha and Broussais. I noticed that the for- 
mer was calmer than she had been previously, and the latter was 
scmewhat fidgetty and agitated. We did not remain long together, 
for we were very dull company for each other. No one of us seemed 
to be able to speak, and so we shortly separated, and retired to the 
respective sleeping apartments which had been allotted to us. 

My room was situated at the top of the house, and at the back of 
the house. A small blind covered the under part of the window, 
which looked into some sort of a carpenter's or shipbuilder’s yard. A 
rickety-looking washstand, containing a cracked basin and a jug 


| with the lip broken off, stood close to the window. A solitary-looking 


chair was placed in an opposite corner, and on the wall above it was 
an iron clothespeg. Above the mantelpiece was a queer picture of 
some famous member of the P. R., standing in full battle order. A 
mockery of a carpet was on the floor, giving the room a dark, frown- 
ing appearance, which was materially enhanced by the dirty white 
curtains of the little four-poster bed. So many strange events had 
followed each other in such rapid succession during the day, that I 
had fallen into a dreamy, half-stupified condition of mind, and was 
unable to realize the full bearing of what had occurred. When I got 
into my room, and was alone, everything which I had seen, done and 
heard during the day seemed to make a grand charge at my brain, 
and an odd battle of ideas ensued. I got into bed, and lay gazing 
— the few articles of the furniture in the room, till they assumed 
all sorts of incomprehensible shapes and figures. The curtains took 
the form of a man hanging; the clothespeg jutting out from the 
wall became a long, thin, weird arm of a witch, pointing mockingly 
at me; the P. R. mau on the picture struck at some airy opponent; 
the broken-mouthed water jug kept nodding and nodding to the 
cracked water-basin, which seemed to rise and fall and spin round 
abcut alternately, while the rickety old stand chuckled and chuckled 
over the fun. Then they all got jumbled together, and the water- 
basin stepped up to the long, skinny arm, and hung itself lovingly 
upon it; the rickety washstand marched over to the broken-down 
chair, and the curtains rustled and rustled, and consciousness left 
me. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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to be the first bearer of the news to Elizabeth, and getting out of 
bed immediately proceeded to dress myself. I knew that she was 
staying at the principal hotel in the town. But had she not heard 
of the occurrence before? Whether or not, would she receive me > 
I determined at least to try, and without telling any one where I was 
zoing, I started for the hotel. On arriving there, I inquired for the 
nae whom I sought, and finding that she was within, scnt my name 
up by one of the waiters. was, however, too impatient to wait in 
the hall, and so followed immediately after him. When he gave my 
name to the lady, there was a moment’s silence, and then the voice 
of a man, very guttural, said, as if he was ordering a dinner, or de- 
manding to be shown some phenomecnon— 

‘** Show him up,” and then, aside, ‘“‘ Parbleu! what does he want?” 

i thought I had heard the voice before, but could not remember 
where; though as I entered the room, a vague feeling of having 
heard it under circumstances unfavorable to myself filled my breast, 

Elizabeth was seated on the sofa, and sitting near her was a little 
stout man, whose face I had a distinct remembrance of having pre- 
vicusly seen. He stared at me as if he would like to stare me out of 
countcnance, which he ultimately succeeded in doing; and when he 
observed the victory, mujtered a complacent “ Ah!” and lookcd to- 
wards Elizabeth, as who should say, “‘Do you see that?” I felt» 
thorough repugnance for him from that moment. 

My cousin did not rise from the sofa to receive me, nor did she 
even offer to shake hands. I was not surprised. I knew that she 
despised me, and did not think that she would like me any the bette: 
for the intelligence I brought, however good my intention might be. 
She looked upon me as she would have looked upon a mcnial whom 
she had ordered out of her presence, and who had disobeyed her. 

‘“« Pray, sir,”’ she said, at length, ‘‘ may I ask what secures us the 
honor of your unexpected company ?” 

“T come,” said I, with a slight tremor in my voice, “as the beare: 
of sad news. I trust that you will believe in the kindness which 
prompted me to bear the message.” 

“Ho! bearer of bad news. Ah!” remarked the stout man. ‘ Bad 
news, eh? Out with it, my good boy!” 

Boy! I felt inclined to knock him down. My face was instantly 
crimson, and instead of outing with it, I stood stammering and stut 
tering, and quite incapable of speaking, at all events of putting any 
gloss on the occurrences of which I had come to tell. 

“You seem agitated,” said Elizabeth, not quite calm herself, fur 
she began to fear that something serious had taken place. “ Pray 
be seated.” 

“Thank you, it is unnecessary. I have very little to say.” 

“Then why don’t you say it?” impatiently ejaculated the stout 
man, “and not stand blushing and stuttering there like a booby—as 
I have no doubt you are,” he added, sotto voce. 

This was the climax. I know not how I told what had happcned. 
I have a faint remembrance of the pale face of Elizabeth looking be- 
wilderedly on mine, and then suddenly bursting out into a torrcut of 
lamentations, interlarded with upbraidings of me. The stout man 


jumped to his feet, seized me by the collar, and made me swear that 


what I had told was true. Then he shook the whole of the procecd- 
ings of the previous day out of me, and after hearing what had oc- 
curred in the court, turned pale, and ordered me away. I was not 
sorry to leave, and I think that just as I left the room, Elizabeth 
fainted and fell into his arms. So she was at least capable of loving 
her father. Might it not be that she had loved him too well ? 

I proceeded straight to the inn, my head being all the time filled 
with thoughts of Elizabeth and her future. What was that future to 
be? Where was she to finda home? How live? The little stout 
man puzzled me much, and when I entered the room of the inn where 


| Martha, Broussais and Eugene were seated, I was still in a mystified 


state of mind. It seemed as if I should never be out of mist and un- 
certainty. 

Martha was looking much calmer than when I had last seen her. 
Broussais was still the same quiet, retiring, good-natured being, and 
Eugene seemed to be in one of his merry moods. He inquired where 


; Lhad been, and I was about to explain, when a boy entered with a 











I was awakened in the morning by a loud hammering noise, and | 


on opening my eyes, was at first unable to understand where I was, 
and what had brought me there. Gradually the whole of the inci- 
dents of the previous day dawned upon me, and I shuddered at the 


thought of the death of my father and the man who had been his 
| evil genius through life. 


But I also remembered my determination 


} 


telegram for Adolphe Broussais. After dismissing the boy, he opencd 
the envelope, but had scarce read two words when he changed color; 
crumpling the paper in his hand, he sank into a chair, gasping the 
word “ruined.” Suddenly he started to his feet, seized his hat, 
waved a hurried farewell, and rushed out of the room, down the 
stairs, and out into the streets, leaving “ruined” echoing in our 
cars. 


(To be continued.) 





LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


TuE great comet which attracted so much attention last summer, 
while it lay stretched across the heavens, is still seen, with a telescope, 
not far from the star Eta, in the constellation Hercules. It is entirely 
shorn of that wonderful appendage known as the tail, and nothing re- 
mains but a nucleus enveloped in a nebulous shroud, the whole not un- 
like in appearance the email planetary nebula. 

Proressor Arry, the British Astronomer Royal, has recently 
givena lecture about the great solar eclipse of July 18, 1860, in the course 
of which he stated the probability that there is a medium between the 
earth and moon, which, like our atmosphere, is capable of reticcting 


ight. 


An illustrated catalogue for the Great International Exhibition of 
182 is to be published in ~— by the proprictors of the Art Journal. 
The work is to be of like character to that of the Exhibition of 185), 
issued by the same publishers, 


Proressor Loomis has noticed that, simultaneously with the mag- 
nificent aurora boreales observed in the northern hemisphere in August 
and September, 185%, similar phenomena appeared in the horizon of 
certain parts of Australia. Struck with the coincidence, he was induced 
to consult all the registers of observations which he could obtain, He 
has thus arrived at a totally unexpected result, viz., every time that an 
2urora has been seen in the horizon of Hobarton an aurora has appeared 
the same day in the northern hemisphere, or, at least, such extraordinary 
perturbations were observed as are almost certain indications of the 
presence of an aurora in position more or less distant. If the number 
of these coincidences were not as yet too few, we should naturally be 
led to admit that an extraordinary aurora in the southern hemisphere is 
always accompanied by one in the northern; in the same way as all the 
causes which atlect the magnetism of one pole of a magnet equally aflect 
that of the other pole. 


DiAnivM is the name given to a new metallic element discovered 
by M. Von Kobell, In March, 1860, he found a new metallic acid, which 
he called Dianite. From this, by chemical reactions, he has obtained 
dianium, the fourth new clement, the three others being casium, rubi 
dium and thallium. 











MISCELLANIES, 
Coat oil is an efficient and permanent destroyer of bedbugs. Ap- 
ply with brush and feather to the places where they congregate. Gilt 
frames, chandcliers, etc., rubbed lightly over with coal oil, will not be 
visited with flics. 


An AnaB Feast.—Here is a dish offered hospitably to the travel 
ler by a tribe of Arabs. A sheep has been bought ior the feast. As soon 
as it was paid for, Said, the effendi’s slave, in a trice turned it over, and 
kneeling on it, severed its throat to the spine. With the last struggle 
the knife was run into the abdomen; ripping open which, he withdrew 
the stomach, liver and lights, and cutting open the former, and cleaning 
it by yom gt turning it inside out and shaking it, he then proceeded to 
cut it and its accompaniments into small pieces in a wooden bowl pro- 
vided for the purpose from the nearest hut. Then taking the gall blad- 
der as a substitute for lemon, and squeezing it over the whole, and add- 
ing a copious supply of the hot,red pepper of the country, he served it 
up, still warm, by placing it on the ground before us, looking like a man 
well pleased with the feat he had performed. The effendi had already 
tucked up the sleeves of his right arm over the elbow, prepared to lost 
not an instant in the enjoyment of what to me at that time scemed an 
execrable dish, and calling out at the top of his voice “Bismillah !°—in the 
name of yf his hand into the recking mess, which he con- 
veyed to his mouth as a child would a ripe peach. Aboo Gadoum, in 
obedience to the invitation of the jolly effendi and myself, took my place 





| at the feast, for such in reality it appeared to both of them.—/etherick’s 


Egypt. 

SEAUTIFYING Properties or NiLE Mvp.—tThis thick, greasy- 
feeling mud is thought to act beneficially upon other substances besides 
land; it is largely exported, dried in cakes, to all the harems in Turkey, 
and the mud, resoftened in water, is laid on the skins of the fair ones of 
Damascus, Constantinople, and the beauties of Circassia and Georgia, 
to give whiteness and lustre to their complexions. Certainly the water 
of the Nile hag the most charming influence on the skin, especially du- 
ring its thickest flow. When we ascended the Nile the water was of 4 
deep rich brown. which had cleared before we returned to Cairo into 4 
clear gray. It is the most delicious water in the world for drinking, 
even when very thick; you have but to let it stand an hour or so in 4 
clay goolleh, and the most refreshing sweet water runs off, as le 
to the taste as it is beneficial to the health. 
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SCRAPS. 


MovurninG Srores AND ToMBSTONES. — Dr. 
Wyater, in his book, “ Our Social Bees ” describes a 


** mourning store,” and gives acolloquy in one of them, | 


in which he took part: 

‘**T produced my list of artielés wanted. 
it critically, the proprietor 

“*Permit me to inqtire, 
partner ?’ 

* T nodded assent. 

*** We take the liberty of asking this distressing 
question,’ he replied, ‘as we are extremely anxious to 
keep up the character of this establishment by match- 
ing at once the exact shade of affliction. Qur para- 
maftas and crapes in this department give satisfaction 
to the deepest woe. Permit me to show you a new 
texture, which we term the Inconsolable.’ 

‘“** Ts this it?’ I inquired, lifting a lugubrious piece 
of drapery. 

**Oh, no!’ he replied. 


sir, if it is a deceased 


was termed the ‘Stunniug-blow Shade ;’ it makes up 
well, however, with our bereavement silk—a leading 
article—and our distraction trimmings.’” 

Naturally enough, Dr. Wynter next went to a carver 
in tombstones, where he was shown a variety of pat- 
terns, and had explanations on the proprieties of their 
use; 

“When the father of a family is called away ona 
sudden,” explained the presiding genius loci, “we 
break the column off short with a rough fracture; if 
it has been a lingering case, we chisel it down a little 
dumpy. That, for instance,” said he, pointing to a 
very thick pillar, fractured as sharp and ragged as a 
piece of granite, “is for an awful and sudden affliction 
—.. case of apoplexy—a wife and seven small children.’ 


JOIN BULL wants us to open him a port, 

His stock of cotton now so low has gotten; 
To please John, we'll do something of the sort— 
Open the port of every ship and fort, 

And give him cotton there—our best gun-cotton ! 


Jones had been out to a champagne party, and 
returned home at a late hour. He had hardly got into 
the house when the elock struck four. 

“* One—one—one—one,” hiceupped Jones. 

“ T say, Mrs. Joues, this ¢lock is out of order, it has 
struck one four times,” 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Boston Journal sends 
to that paper the following epitaph, which he says he 
found on a tombstone in Ox ord, N. H.: 

“To all my friends I bid adieu, 
A more sudden death you never knew; 
As I was leading the old mare to drink, 
She kicked and kild me quickern a Wink.” 





PICTORIAL 
HISTORY OF THE WAR 


F 
1861; 
DESCRIPTIVE, STATISTICAL AND DOCU 
MENTARY. 
Edited by Hon. E. G. Squier, 


Late Minister of the United States to Cen- 
tral America. 


This work is published in semi-monthly Numbers, 


its MAMMOTH SIZE allows of the largest Engravings, | 


and it contains a complete epitome of the War in which 
the Country is involved, with all the Facts, Scenes, 


Incidents and Anecdotes connected with it, arranged | 
chronologically, forming a contemporary and perma- | 


nent History of the Time. 

All Official and Important Documents, emanating 
North or South, appear in full, with complete and 
authentic Accounts and Illustrations of all the striking 
Incidents of the War, together with the Portraits of 
leading Officers and Statesmen, Plans and Views of 
Fortifications, Maps, etc., etc. 

The Pictorial History of the War of 1861 is invalua- 
ble to Families, for in its magnificently illustrated 
pages even children can trace the course of events, 
while as a Work of Reference for all classes, its value 
and importance must increase with every year. In its 
completed form it will be one of the most magnificent 
Historical Pictorial Works ever issued from any press 
in the World. 

Each Number is exquisitely printed on fine thick 
paper, in large clear type, and is stitched in a cover 
with a beautiful Illustrated Title Page. 


| 
Nine Numbers have been published, containing up- | 


wards of 250 Engravings, and matter equivalent to 
2,300 Octavo Pages. 

Published every fortnight. Terms, 25 cts. per Num- 
ber. Two Dollars will secure the first cight Numbers, 
beautifully bound in limp cloth. The usual discount 
given to the Trade. 

FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
19 City Hall Square, N. Y. 


Voice of the Press. 


“It is a magnificent publication; its pages are about 
eighteen by twenty-four inches in size, printed on ex- 


cellent paper, and containing splendid illustrations of | 


the principal Scenes and Incidents of the War; Por- 
traits of distinguished Military and Civil Officers, and 
Sketches of everything of interest connected with the 
Great Rebellion. It should be in the hands of every 
one, and the numbers should be preserved for binding ; 
as, when complete, it will form a most beautiful and 
comprehensive record of this most memorable epoch 
in American History.”—Anthracite Journal, Pa, 


“This work is got up on a magnificent scale, large | 
folio size, giving ample scope to the skill of his artists 
in illustrating Battles, Ships, Fortifications, and al- 
most life-size Vortraits of the leading Generals now 
in command of the grand army of freedom. It is not 
only one of the best, but the cheapest illustrated work 
ever published in America,”—Boston Evening Tran- 
script. 

“One of the best things we have scen to enlighten 
the people in regard to the War is the Pictorial His- 
tory published by Frank Leslie.”—Nunda, N. Y., | 
News. 

“This work furnishes acomplete Pictorial, Descrip- 
tive, Bocumentary and Statistical History of the War, 
in acompact form, not only for present instruction, 
but for future use and reference, It is to be published 
once every fortnight. The woo:lcuts are onthe largest 
scale, and are got up with the usual carefulness and 
attention to accuracy which distinguish Mr. Leslie’s 
publications. Of the Editorial Department, the fact 
of its being under Mr. Squier’s direction will be a suffi- | 
cient guarantee for its being all that a work of such 
importance demands.”—New York Herald. 

“The Mammoth Pictorial History of the War of 
1861, published by Frank Leslie, is a valuable addition | 
to the periodical literature of the day, at once enter- 
taining to the home circle and useful to the historian 
and soldier."—New York Daily World, 
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only Secret for Married People, send $2 to 
: M. E. DAMONT, 

Greentield, Mass. 


and 


310-14 
\ ATRIMONY MADE EASY; Or, How 
i To Wrs a Lovex.—Containing plain, com- 
mon-sense directions, showing how all may be suitably 
married, irrespective of age, sex or position, whether 
prepeesessing or otherwise. This is a new work, and 
the secret, when acted upon, secures a speédy and 
1 mirriage to either sex. Mailed free for 2 cte.., 
er postage stamps. Address T. WILTIAM 
CO., Publishers, Philadelphia Post Office, box :, 300, 
=) 


Scanning | 


| DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(Formerty H. P. Decraar,) 


‘The 6me you have in your | 
hand was manufactured for last year’s afflictions, and | 


| Fashions are desirable, viz., Sept. 15th, Nov. 15th, 


| Just published 


| ence of John Howard Payne. 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


87 BOWERY, 


FURNITURE !! 


AND RETAIL, 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No. 65 Chrystie Street—making 


| it one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 


sists, in part, of 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR 


Dancing and Calisthenics. 
N ‘R. AND MRS. TRENOR re-opened their 
pe well-known Private Dancing Academies, 90 
Sonth Eighth St., Brooklyn, E. D., on Monday, Sept. 
| 16th, and 65 West Thirty-fourth St., New York, 
Wednesday, Oct. 24. While all the fashionable dances 
are carefully imparted, Deportment and the Physical 
Vigor of their pupils are not overlooked. Private 
Lessons and Schools in the city or country attended 
to. Terms in New York, $8, $10 and $20 per quarter. 
Mr. T. will let his rooms for respectable evening par- 
ties. Terms, $15. Send for Circulars. 306-18 





The Confessions and Experiences of an 


Invalid. 


JUBLISHED for the benefit and as a warning 
and a caution to young men who suffer from 
Nervous Debility, Premature Decay, &c.; supplying 
at the same time the means of Self-Curc, by one who 
cured himself after being put to great expense throngh 
medical imposition and quackery. Single copics may 
be had of the author, NATHANTEL MAYFAIR, 
2sq., Bedford, Kings County, N. Y., by inclosing a 


postpaid addressed envelope. 302-14 
SAQ A MONTH anv Exrenses Patp.— 
Ni) For terms address HARRIS BROS., 


Boston, Mass. 306-130 


MPORTANT TO MARRIED PEOPLE— 
Userv. Invention.—For particulars address, 
inclosing Stamp, DR. PARSEN, No. 4 Ann St., New 
York City. 0000 





NOR THE ONLY IMPORTANT DISCO- 
VERY FOR THE MARRIED—Send Stamp 
to D, A. WILLIAMS, Lowell, Mass. 


TIFFANY & CO., 
LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 

Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver 
Ware, Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art 
and Luxury. 

No. 550 BROADWAY, NEW York. 


HovsE IN Paris, TIFFANY, REED & CO. 





|MAMMOTH FASHION MAGAZINE 


MMEZ. DEMOREST’S 
| Quarterly Mirror of Fashions, 
THE 


LARGEST AND BEST FASHION 
MAGAZINE, 


Contains large and magnificent Colored Steel Fashion 
Plates; large and splendid Vlate of Cloaks; clegant 
Plate of Dresses; nearly 100 fine Engravings of bril- 
liant Novelties; full and accurate descriptions, with 
the very latest valuable, reliable and full information 
of every article connected with Ladies’ and Children’s 
Dress, and over (0 cts. worth, or three full-sized DPat- 
terns in each number. $1 yearly, with a valuable 
premium. Single copies, 25 cts.; without the Plates 
or full-sized Patterns, 10 cts. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
eeipt of price. Published at MME. DEMOREST’S 
Emporium, 473 Broadway, and sold everywhere, fur- 
nishing the Largest, Latest, Cheapest, Best, Most 
Reliable and Complete Fashion Magazine ever pub- 
lished, and issued at just and the only time when 


| March 15th and May 15th, and the only Magazine in 
the World devoted exclusively to the Fashions. Every 
Lady, Mother, Milliner and Dressmaker in America 
should subscribe for it. 

WINTER NUMBER NOW READY. 


Wy pees !—$100 per Month salary, and 
JA all expenses paid. A New Article. Every 
Family and every Soldier myst have it. Retail price, 
$1. For conditions of Agency address A. C. BAL- 
LOU & SON, Haverhill, Mass. Samples furnished 
by mail to applicants for Agencies, for 27 cts. 308-llo 


‘*HOME, SWEET HOME.’ 
Every Album should have a 


CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAIT 
Of the Author of “‘ Home, Swect Home.” 
by E. ANTHONY, No. 501 Broadway, 
Three doors from the St. Nicholas . 
From « daguerreotype taken by Howard Chilton in 
1842. Itis believed to be the only likeness in exist- 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash. 


AND 
Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and S?RING MATTRESSES 
large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


JENNY LIND AND EXTENSION POST BEDSTEADS, 


Fivé feet wide, especially for the Southern Trade. 


0000 
dl 


Their stock con 


CHAMBER FURNITURE; 


aay Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. All work guaranteed as represented. 


‘THE BEST OF ALL THE AMERICAN NEWS?PAPERS 
DEVOTED TO MATTERS OF RURAL Economy.”— 
Scottish Farmer and Horticulturist, Edinburgh, 
August 7, 1861. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN : 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
For the Farm, the Garden and the Fireside, 
VotumeE XIX.—JANvARY 1, 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN is now acknow- 
ledged to be the LEADING AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL 
or AMERICA. It contains 16 pages in each number— 
forming two handsome volumes per year, of 832 pages, 
and not too large a page for convenient binding. 

TERMS—Two DoLLaks rer YEAR, with reduction 
to Clubs. 

SPECIMEN NUMBERS are mailed gratuitously 
on application. 

The Country Gentleman will be Sent Free 
to all who are interested in Agricultural Improve- 
ment, or who would like the opportunity of examining 
its pages before subscribing, 

From this Time until the Close of the Year. 

Address, with your own name, and those of your 
friends, for this purpose, the Publishers, 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Albany, N.Y. 


Ise, 


3il-lz 


Tucker’s Cabinet of Wedding 
Flowers, 
And recherché Wreaths, with 
BRIDESMAIDS’ SETS. 
His Cambray Veils are simple and very pretty. 
570 Broapway, N. Y. 








GENTS WANTED—Male and Female, all 

LX over the country, for the Union Prize Station- 

ery and Recipe Package, containing a superb print 

(6x10) of GEN. MCCLELLAN, 75 valuable Receipts, 

Flag Envelopes, Stationery, &c., and a Gift of Jew- 

cHery. Sold only by us. Send Stamp for Circular. 
31) RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau St. 








VALUABLE to all who use the Pen or Pencil 
/ -SHAVER’S PATENT ERASER AND 
BURNISHER, PENCIL SHARPENER, &c., all 
neatly combined in one small, tasteful form, 

“Itisa most ingenious contrivance, answering so 
many purposes entirely.”—F rom the dudependent, 
***Tt combines more useful qualities than any other 
article of its size within my knowledge.”—£2-Gor, 
Dutton, of Conn, 

“It gives a neatly-finished point to the lead, without 
soiling the fingers in the least..—N. Y. Tribune, 

Price 25 cts., 37.cts., 63 ets., 75 cts., or the four sent 
as sainples, postpaid, for $1 50. Send for Circulars to 

311 A. G. SHAVER, New Haven, Conn. 


THORP & BUDD’S 
Phoenix Heater. 








This Heater is au admirable arrangement for WAaum- 
ING Hovuses, where there is a basement, dining or 
reception rooms. Itis set in the fireplact, and will 
vecupy no more room than a grate, The hot air pipes 
are carried through the flues, the registers come out 
in the tireplaces or jambs, making them perfeetly safe 
from tire. They are manufactured to buit square or 
circle mantels, and are gimple in their arrangement, 


and can be regulated with very little attention, so as 
to diffuse the heat to the upper rooms of the house, as 
well as the room in which it is placed. 
THIS HEATER IS WARRANTED 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 
Furnaces and Ranges of all kinds Re- 
paired and Reset. 


TO GIVE 


to give entire satisfaction. 
No. 184 West Fourteenth Street, 
Second door east of Sth Av., N Y. 


000 


The Barly Physical Degeneracy of | 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to 
the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute. 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner- 
vous Debility, Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 





Call in and get a copy. (000 


GEO. L. CANNON, 


DEALER IN 


HOT-AIR FURNACES, 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 





WATER AND STEAM HEATING APPARATUS, KITCH- | 
EN AND LAUNDRY RANGES, REGISTERS, 
VENTILATORS, &¢. 


Repairs for the Rappowam Ranges and Furnaccs 
NO. 54 EAST THIRTEENTH S8T., 
BETWEEN BROADWAY AND UNIVERSITY PLACE, 

NEW YORK. 000 


of the Vital Fluids, the mysterious and hidden causes 
for Palpitation, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 

8a Fail not to send two red Stamps and obtain this 
book. Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 
Physician to the Troy Lung and aypioute Institute, 
and Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat and 
Lungs, No. 96 Fifth St., Troy, N. Y. 317 


A. LANGE, 
PICTURE AND LOOKING-GLaSS 
FRAMES 
AND 
CORNICES FOR ROOMS, 
MADE TO ORDER, AND RE-GILDING DONE. | 
206 Williem St, cor. Frankfort, New York. 


% 
Wo- 


easily managed, consume but a small quantity of fuel, | 


HOT AIR APPLIED TO VARIOUS KINDS 
OF RANGES. 
B® All Work done at our cstablishment warranted 





Royal Havana Lottery, 
YONDUCTED by the Spanish Government. 
Prizes cashed and information furnished by 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St., N.Y. 


Three Popular Lectures, 
| ADAPTED TO THE TIMES, ON THE 
| Poetry, Romance and Humor of War. 


The Subscriber, on invitation of Lecture Commit- 
} tees, Publie Institutions, Proprietors of Public Halls, 
and persous interested in the subject, will deliver for 
a reasonable compensation his New Lectures, recently 
prepared. 

He will deliver any one or two of the Lectures 
separately, or the three as a course, Address 

PARK BENJAMIN, 

24 West Seventeenth St., New York City. 


MMAD OF 





309-21 


FINE HAIR. 
( ,, THE NUMEROUS COMPOUNDS con- 

stantly announced for promoting the growth 
or reproducing the original color of the hair, where 
heads have become gray, few survive beyond a very 
limited period, while 


Fish’s Infallible Hair Restorative, 
WITH A REPUTATION UNPARALLELED, 
Continues on the increase in public estimation; and 
the suecessful results of the last three years have 
proved beyond question that it possesses singularly 
nourishing powers in the growth, restoration sud iu- 
provement ofthe human Hair. It insinuates its bal- 
samic propertics into the pores of the sealp, nourishes 
the Hairin its embryo state, accelerates its growth, 
cleanses it from scurf and dandruff, 

RESTORES AND SUSTAINS ITS NATURAL 
COLOR AND LUXURIOUSNESS 
to the latest period of human life 
E. DUPUY, Chemist, 
204 Firrn AVENUE, New Youk, GENERAL Agent, 


SiO. 





SAMUEL HARRIS, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
PATENT SIFTING MACHINES, 
ANY SIZE—FOR ALL PURPOSES, 
With every kind and grade of Sieves, 
Springfield, Mass. 


a9 Superior Coal Ash Sifters, avoiding all dust. 
310-17 
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Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers or 
Moustaches ? 
\ Y Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 
1 six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without 
stain or injury to the skin, Price 8!—sent by mail, 
post free, to any address on receipt of an order: 
RK. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau St., New York, 
8S. R. Walker, 
TYPE FOUNDRY 


AND PRINTERS’ FURNISHING WAREHOUSE 
17 Dutch St., New York. 


’ 


Billiot’s Pocket Revolver. 








A MOST powerful arm, which can be carried 
‘f\ constantly about the person without incon- 
venience or danger. Length four inches, seareely 
| more than that of the barrels, It is the most compac* 
| safe and powerful Pocket Revolver ever made; 


weighs 
only eight ounces, charged with cartridges, each bar- 
rel rifled, gain twist and sighted. Will penetrate one 
inch of pine at one hundred and fifty yards. 
Retail price, Vlated, with 100 cartridges, 310 00 
“ : Blued, “ « - 0 50 
Trade supplied, 
308-3000 Tt. We 





MOORE, 426 Broadway, N. Y. 


MURRAY, EDDY & CO.’S 


LOTTERIES ! 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATES oF 
Kentucky 
AND 

Missouri, 
Draw daily, in public, under the superintendence ot 
Sworn Commissioners. 

aay~ The Managers’ Offices are located at Covin:.: > 
Kentucky, and St. Louis, Missouri. 
PRIZES VARY FROM 


$2 50 TO $100,000! 
Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 


aa Circulars, giving full explanation and 
Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free of expe: 
by addressing 
MURRAY, EDDY & CO., Covington, Kentucky, 
OR 


MURRAY, EDLY & CO., &. Louis, Missouri. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


THE NAVAL ARM; OR, A BLOW IN THE REAR. 


[ Nov. 9, 1861. 





Fredricks’ New and Magnificent 
PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY, 


587 Broapway. 

Life-Size taney hs on Canvas, painted in the 
very best manner in Oil o1 Pastel, at greatly reduced 
wrices. 

: Imperial Photographs retouched in India Ink and 
Water Colors. 

svenyoy pes from Miniature sizes to Imperial. 

Cartes de Visite, full length figures or vignettes. 

Albums—aA very large variety of French Albums, 
suitable for Cartes de Visite, to hold from 30 to 200 
Cards. We invite the ladies especially to examine 
our large assortment of rich French Cases and Frames, 
suitable for Ivory Miniatures, Cartes de Visites and 
other Pictures. 

Photographs of DISTINGUISHED PERSONS for sale. 


A Lamp Chimney that will not Break. 


Made for the Million. 

The Patent Mica Chimneys for Coal 
Oil Lamps possess many advantages 
over the glass Chimneys. They do not 
break from the heat, falling, cleaning 
or any ordinary usage. When one is 
purchased, with care it will last as long 
asthe Lamp. They fit all the Burners 
now in use, 

AMOS HORNING, 
Agent for Manufacturer, 
No. 321 North Second St., Philadelphia. 

N. B.--Coal Oil Lamps and Coal Oil 

at low rates. 308-110 





Jewellery ! Jewellery ! 


(/‘P\HE HEADQUARTERS of all Cash Buyers of 

fine and cheap Jewellery and Miniature Pins 
of all the Heroes. C. P. GIRTON, Manufacturing 
Jeweller, 208 Broadway, N. Y. Persons wishing to 
see samples, inclose stamp for full particulars. 0000 





To Consumptives. 

_ Advertiser, having been restored to health 

in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LUNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, ConsUMPTION, is 
anxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. To all who desire it he will send a 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, fc. The only object of the advertiser in 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
he hopes every sufferer may try his remedy, as it will 
cost them nothing, and may prove ablessing, Parties 
wishing the prescription will please address 

REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 


311-140 Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 
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88 Broatiay. New Jory 


Descriptive Circularswith Samples of Work 
will be sent mail free. 


“ 
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JUST ISSUED, 
Beadle’s Dime Novels, No. 31. 


THE DOUBLE HERO; 
A Story of Land and Sea in the War of 
1812. 


For sale by all Newsdealers and Army Sutlers, Ten 
Cents each, Address BEADLE & CO., 
Sllo Publishers, New York, 





To Consumptives. 
PREACHER OF THE GOSPEL, having 


f cured his son of Consumption in its worst 
stages, after being given up to die by the most cele- 
brated physicians, desires to make known the mode of 
cure, which proves successful in every case to those 
afflicted with 


COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION, 


and he will send it free of charge to all who desire it 

and will forward him their address. Address 
DANIEL ADEE, 

373 Pearl St., New York, 


De St. Marceaux & Co.’s 
CHAMPAGNE. 


HERMANN BATJER, 


No. 61 Water St., New York, 


Is Sole Agent for the above and the following cele, 
brated houses: J. MERMAN & CO., Bordeaux; G 
M. PABSTMANN SON, MAYENCE AND HOCH- 
HEIM; STOEVESANDT BROS., Bremen; WM 
FREDERICH & CO., Cette. 

Constantly on hand a large assortment of the Wines 


r G. M. Pabstmann Son, 


Purveyor to Queen Victoria and Projector of the Vic- 
| toria Monument at Hochheim. oaw 
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COLUMBIA’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 1862 WORLD’S FAIR TO BE HELD AT LONDON. 
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SANFORD’S 
Challenge Heaters, 









TO SET IN BRICK, PORTABLE, 
OR AS FIREPLACE HEATERS. 
The most powerful Heaters known for warming 


Dwellings, Churches, Schools, Vessels, etc. 
Send or call for a FULL DESCRIPTION, and an un- 
paralleled mass of testimony from many citizens, 


SANFORD’S MAMMOTH 


OR 
GLOBE HEATERS, 

Of great power, and economy of fuel, for 
all places where great heat is wanted, as 
Stores, HoTess, R. R. Depots, VEs- 
SELS, &c. These Heaters are used by th: 
Hvupson RIver and other RAILROADS. 
most of the Ferries, Fire-ENGIN! 
Howsss, &c., &c. Beware of imitations 
pane K are inferior. Get Sanford’s Mam- 
mota. 


COSMOPOLITE 


PARLOR COAL STOVE, 


With Radiator, Ventilator and 
Gas Burning Attachment, 
Introduced one year ago, already ranks 
a8 THE LEADING STOVE for PARLons, t 
SirTtiInG Rooms, and all places where * 

ne 








a soft, pleasant heat is desired. Fire “ses 
may be kept all winter with an astonish- 
ingly small supply of coal. 


THE CHALLENGE AIR-TIGHT 
Kitchen Ranges, 


a ee. For Coal or Wood, hav« 
the LARGEST OVENS of 
any in market; BAKE 
PERFECTLY, never fail 
ing to brown atthe bot 
tom, BOIL, ROAST and 
BROIL with great facil 
ity and despatch, and 
extraordinary economy of fuel. May be placed in 
Fireplaces, or set up as a Stove, 





Beacon Light. 


Summer and Winter Port- 
able Range. 


A very popular Range, with 
six Boiler Holes, one large 
Oven that bakes perfectly, 
with an arrangement for 
Roasting or heating Irons at 
theend. A PERFECT APPA- 
RATUS FOR A FEW DOLLARS. 

Also a great variety of COOKING AND HEAT: 
ING APPARATUS, suited to every want. 

Call or send for description and references of above 


SANFORD, TRUSLOW & CO., 
239 and 241 Water St., New York. 
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thes ELECTROTYPING OF FRANK LES- 
LIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 1 

me a WILLIAM DENYSE, 183 William 8t., Ne¥ 

ork. 

















